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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted ne Incorporated by aoe Charter, 1850. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal a the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal hness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Hi hness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the QUEEN’S 
CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover-square, on THURSDAY EVEN- 
ING, the 19th March, commencing at eight o’clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya amen or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
The Programme TO-MORROW will include — Concert 
Overture, ‘‘ The Wood Nymphs,” (Sterndale Bennett); Octett 
for first and second Violins, Viola, Clarinet, Bassoon, Horn, 
Cello, and Contra-basso, (Schubert), first time at these 
Concerts; Overture, ‘‘ Euryanthe,” (Weber). Vocalists, Miss 
Anna Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, Mr. MANNS. 
Stalls, Half-a-Crown. 


RYSFAL PALACE.—SCHUBERT’S OCTETT, 
the entire Work,—including the two movements not yet 


a +] England—at the SATURDAY CONCERT, 








tg nen SOCIETY, BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 
27, Harley-street.—President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT, 
Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH.— EIGHTH 
SEASON, 1874.—The Concerts will take place on the following 
dates :—41st Concert, Wednesday, Feb. 25th; 42nd Concert, 
Wednesday, April 29th ; 43rd Concert, Weduesday, May 27th’; 

44th Concert, Wednesday, July 1st. Annual subscription, One 
Guinea. The principal object of the Society is the introduc- 
tion of rising young Artists. 





\ OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY.— 

President, the MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY.—Vice 
President, HERR SCHUBERTH.—FOURTH SEASON.—The 
FOURTH CUNCERT will take place on FRIDAY, March 27th, 
full particulars of which will be “ announced. 





R. WILLEM COENEN’ s CHAMBER CON- 
CERTS of MODERN MUSIC.— Hanover Square 
Rooms.—The THIRD CONCERT on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
March 18th. String Quartet, F, Gernsheim; Sonata in F 
minor, (W. Bargiet); Quintett for Piano and Wind Instruments, 
(Rubinstein), 4c, Vocalists, Miss Ferrari and Malle. Helene 
A Instrumentalists, Messrs, Wiener, Amor, Zerbini, 
Daubert, Svensden, Lazarus, Wendland, Wotton, and Willem 
Coenen.” Tickets, 78. and 2s., at Novello’ - oe Berners- street, 
Lucas, Weber & Co.’ 8, 84, New Bond- street, and at the Rooms. 


AS AMATEUR VIOLINIST wishes to meet 

with a young and enthusiastic Pianoforte player, disposed 
to take rooms with him—a University man preferred, —Address 
“G.D. A. E.,” 3, Percy-terrace, Notting-hill, W. 


Mere MARIE KREBS, Pianiste to the King 
of Sone, es to announce ‘that she will visit Englau 

m, arriving in London early in April. All COM- 
wUMeaviong to be addressed to Mr. Cunningham Boosey, 
2, Little Argyll-street, Regent-street, W. 


EETHOVEN’S SIX FAVOURITE WALTZES 
forthe PIANOFORTE. Edited and Fingered by GEO. 

. WEST. 8s. each. Mozart’s Favourite Waltzes, Nos. 1, 2, 
3, aad and effectively arranged by Guo. F. Wxst. ‘3s. 


THE NEW NATIONAL SONG, “LET THE 

HILLS RESOUND.” Words by L. H. F. DU TER- 

REAUX, Music by BRINLEY RICHARDS. “The second 

~ success of Mr. Brinley Richards.”—‘ Graphic.” 8s. ; 
by post 18 stamps, The part-song four stamps. 

HAT SHALL I SING TO THEE? Words 

by REA: Music by C. PINSUTI. Pronounced by 

pe a to be his best song. Price 3s.; post free for 


r. SHADOWLAND. New Song. Words by 
REA. Music ao. PINSUTL. 3s, ; free by post 18 stamps. 
“A most mposition for a contralto or baritone 
Voice."—Vide the ‘“ Hour. ” Where poet ont musician go 
Ya ca baad the effect must be pleasing, as in this song.”— 
Vide “Cheltenham Looker-on.” 
NLY ONE TO BLESS AND CH = = 
New Song. By the Author Composer of ‘* voice 

is near,” “Oh, Side not, my heart,” “ ont x beige smile haunts 
we me tl” “The liquid gem,” &c. y post at half- 


—~ THE SHIP COMES HOME. New 

tee by pest hr $0’ emnpe.- “0 to ture wo inapire aympainy” 
+s. sure nspire s 

eb ieirs full chem ¢ of drawing-room popalarity.”--Vide 











“Yoni Ronest Coces and Co. New Burlington-street, 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 





Price 28. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d, 


‘BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THR 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold and bronze, 


Quadrille ‘LES BAVARDS” .. .. «. «+ Marriott. 
Waltz “FINDA” .. « eo oo ce Marriott. 
Lancers ‘MERRY OLD TIMES ~ +» «+ Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL” +» «+ Marriott. 


Polka “PEERLESS PIER” .. .. «+ Marriott, 

Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 

The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s. each. 





TREKELL'S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 





BOURREE. InFmajor .. .. «- «oF oF «oe oF 88% 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu... .. «. oe oe 48 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. os «+ of oF oF 48, 
LULLABY. Cradle Song .. .. os oF «oF oF of Se 
THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice .. .. «6 oe oe 48 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceaude Salon .. 4s, 





ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN, Waltzes .. 4s. 


TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurk& .. oo oe & 
(Both elegantly Illustrated in Colours). 
DIE GLUCKSGOTTIN. Polka-Francaise .. .. 4a, 


Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 





ae SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 

(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—*THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), ‘WHAT ARE A LADY'S WANTS 
TO-DAY?” “DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and “ WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
GERALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 4s; post free, 
2s. each, 


ARIA PEP . 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER ann CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DSPARTMENT: 





1}, UTFLE MARLBOROUGH. STREET 


Price 3d, 
INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
MONTHLY 
_ PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


\ TADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR. 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


SUMMER IN SPAIN. By Mrs. 
ill RAMSAY. : 1 vol. Svo., with Frontispiece and Vignette. 
OUND ABOUT THE ISLANDS; or 


aut ad Spots near Home. By CLEMENT W., SCOTT. 
vol 


HE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 
mu HOLLINGSHEAD, 8 vols. demy 8vo., with 


Ty NoRtHopox LONDON ; or, Phases 


f Religious Life in the Metropolis. By tl .¢ 
MAURICE DAVIKS, D.D. 1 vol., 8 sv. PS 


(\RTHODOX LON DON; or, Phases of 
Religious Life in the Church tks 1 BL 
of “‘ Unorthodox London,” &c | vol, 8 ~ oe 


HE ONLY ONE OF HER MOTHER. 


By the Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” &e. 3 vols. 


NCE AND FOR EVER; or, Passages 


in the Life not me Curate of Danbury. By the 
pa Appeal: _ y. By Author of 


FRIEND 7 COURT. By ALEX. 
ANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.8.A. 3 vols, 
LIFE’S REWARD. By H. M. 
LYSONS, 2 vols. 


| ery SINCLAIR’S WIFE. By Mrs. 
J. H. RIDDELL, 8 vols. 


YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. 
GEORGE HOOPER, 8 vols. 


PEAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By 
3 the Author of “ Ship Ahoy.” 8 vols. as 
RANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and 
Bachelors. By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 3 vols. 


OR BEAUTY’S SAKE: a New Novel. 
1 vol. 
INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 











By Mrs. 








TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
Publishers, Foreign "Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
incipal Continental tgs AS in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Paris, Vienna, and M Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





IGNOR FOLI begs to announce that be will 

return to London on May 10th, Address, until Feb, 17th, 

Grand Hotel de la Paix, Moscow, Russia ; ‘after. that date, 
until May 8rd, Opera Italien Theatre An der Wien, V 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. at yl PRATTEN, 
t, t 
Fa ~ yooh — pr poten meray public and spivahe 
concerts, address to her r 
Portman-square, W. 


ISS ANTOINETTE STERLING : a py that 
f ts or Concerts 
may be adiressed ale her att 1%, Hegent’s Park-terrace, N.W. 


R. W. H. CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 
M requests that eqptenion respecting engagements be 
addressed Brockley-villas, Dulwich. 


Di: STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 


ence, 22a, Donssat Staxst, 











and en the vice, and 
= cae ae has maintained its character for a 
uae tl a century, and the flattering testimonials recei 
trom Grisi, P , Lablache, and many of the and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No V 2 
— Cc morale be without bere invaluable 
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J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher and Wookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &e. In Fifteen Ps ickets, each 1s., postage, 1}d. In 


4 Vols , cloth, each 58.; postage, 4d. (Se parated. ) ‘Also in } 


4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d "each ; Be all 8d. 

‘Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high te aching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.” —Church Work. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 23s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman, 
‘*A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian, 
“ Charmingly told : fall of interest.”—Church Review. 
** An attractive little tale."—Church Times, 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale, 28. 6d. ; by Post 2s, Sd. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for boys."—Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imayimable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,” —Guardian, 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD, 8s. 64.; by Post 88. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; ‘and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué's charming stories.”—Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘ Cousin Eustace,” &e, Three Vols. 
separated), cach 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 
«Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
ull of sound, wholesome teaching.’ —Guardian. 
“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchman, 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship, 1s. 6d., by Post 1a, 8d. 
** The story is most interesting.” —Church Times. 
* Pretty : pleasantly written. —Lite rary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By 0. A. M. W. 
5a, by Post 5s. Sd. 
“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”"—Literary Churchman, 
“ Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion, 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” “ Our Christian Calling,” d&c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s. 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library .”—Guardian. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2. 6d.; by Post 2a. Od, 

‘A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.""—Guardian, 

‘Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Ties, 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 65s.; by Post 5s, 6d. 

**We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit."—Guardian, 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents A Lord's Tife. By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2 

“* Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times. 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS, From Chureh 
History, By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post Qs. 2d. 

Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

“A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review, 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

“ Will do for the > | generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 

8s. 6d,, by 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 
Post Sa, % 
“ Nothing ‘ut old fatuiliar stories, But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 


obtrusively.'’—Guardian. 
A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
6 characters 


Tales of Kirkbeck.” 88, 6d., by Post 88. 10d 
“A few common-place sketches of common-place 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
Amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.” —Prefuce. 
The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories, 18, 6d, ; 
by Post 1s. 7d. 
** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Iuteresting ahd 
instructive.”"—Church Review, 


“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well caletilated to 
ay old on the imagination.”—Church Times. 





Hayes's Catalogue on application, 





. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
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THE 


SONGS OF 


CONSISTING 


hitherto appeared in 


PIANO OR 


EDITED 


or 





MENBIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, | 


, REGENT 


WALES, 


OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 


HARP. 


BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA)) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies wili be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


. 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 


LONDON : 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 


STREET, W. 


* JULES ROCHARD’S EASY 


Comprised within 5 Pages, careful] 
specially Arranged to suit Small H. 


AIR, LOUIS XIII. - 


HARMONIOUS BLACKSM ITH - ‘ 
HALLELUJAH CHORUS (‘* Messiah "— - + Handel 
LA DONNA E MOBILE ~- ~ eos 


== 


FOR THE rrawawower 


FAVOURITE MELODIES 


y Fingered ang 


ands, 
being entirely excluded, aaa 


ABRANGED BY 


JULES ROCHARD. 





BEAUTIFUL DANUBE WALYZES - ‘ French Ait 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS - - ¢ Rea 
BELLS OF ABERDOVEY - + + - . Wels AL 
BID ME DISCOURSE Bishop, 


BY the MARGIN of FAIR i ZURICH’ 8 WATE r 
CANADIAN BOAT 80 RS ‘Sis Ai. 


. Moore, 
CHERRY RIPE + - 0 
DI PESCATORE (“‘Lueresia Borgia 5 + Oana 
ESMERALDA- . * W.C Lev 
FRA DIAVOLO + + + © «© « «Aube 
GENTLE ZITELLA- S ') 3-5 Cooke, 


TAQLDAMEM + os + tl els ge 
LIGNONETTE - > + + 8. Champion 
MORGEN BLATTER WALTZ e289 Queen , 
+ + Virginia 
PILGRIMS. OF THE NIGHT - ‘ my 
SEE THE CONQUERING HERO comEs *  « Handel 
TELL ME, MY HEART. Bishop, 
THE MILLER OF THE DER. « old English sc 
'THE WEDDING MARCH - + ¢& M 

THE BRITISH GRENADIERS-~— - oud 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC - - .- a ee 

THE TROUBADOUR _ - ‘ jee. 
THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE « 

WEBER'S LAST WALTZ - + «+ « 

WILLIAM TELL «= + 4 + «© « © Rogaini 





PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH, 





LONDON; 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREBT, 


* This Work follows the * Amustxa Sxetcuns.” 





(Vol. IIL. will be ‘ Life of St. Frances de Chan’ 


London : 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


— 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES, 


oo 


NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 5, 4d, 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 


Edited by C. A, JONES, Author of “A History af the 
TTLEDA 


Church,” &c, With Preface by’ Rev. Dr. LI 


READY. Vol. IL, priee 58.; by post, 5a, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. IL 


of ‘‘Churech Biographies.” Edited by Chantal) JONES, 


J. T. Hayzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 








BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 





THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10s, 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAEER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 


Tlustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





al. TI, 
ONES, 


and 4, 


D. 


wat free. 





bs 
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MY SAILOR BOY. 





Oh, once I loved a sailor boy, 
But now he’s gone to sea; 

He said I was his heart’s true joy, 
He loved no lass but me: 

My sailor love has sailed away 
Far o’er the seas to roam : 

Oh, I will bless the welcome day 
That brings my sailor home. 


He said he loved no lass but me— 
But that was long ago, 
He'll find a fairer lass than me, 
’Twould not be hard I know: 
But, if he loves me as he said, 
Wherever he may rove, 
When he comes home I think I'll wed 
My own true sailor love. 
Gorpon CAMPBELL. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Herr Dobler is giving his magical entertainment 
at the Queen's Hall, Liverpool, with great success. 





“La Fille de Madame Angot”’ is the attraction at 
the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, Miss A. Thompson 
plays Clairette. 





Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington will be the voenlist 
at Mr, Charles Hallé’s concert at St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool, on Tuesday next. 





Mr. Barry Sullivan, having concluded a highly 
successful engagement at Sheffield on Saturday, 
opened on Monday at Nottingham as Hamlet. 

Mrs. Howard Paul and Mr. Arthur Matthison 
appeared in their new entertainment at the Town 
Hall, Birmingham, on Friday and Saturday last. 





Herr Joachim, Mr. Hallé, Mr. Ries, Mr. Zerbini, 
Signor Piatti, and Mr. Santley are the artists at this 
week’s Monday Popular Concert at the Philhar- 
monic Hall, Liverpool. 





Mr. Hallé will give a performance of Bach’s 

Passion Music at Manchester this week, with 
Mesdames Alvsleben and Patey, Messrs. Lloyd, 
Patey and Santley as principals. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society will perform 
“Blijah” on the 24th inst. The principal singers 
will include Mdme, Otto-Alvsleben, Mdme. Patey, 
Mr, Edward Lloyd and Mr, Santley. 





Mr. and Mrs. Saker were announced to appear this 
week in a piece at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool; 
butan unfortunate accident, a sprained ankle, has 
incapacitated Mr, Saker for a few days. 





A selection of Welsh Music is being given at the 
Star Music Hall, Liverpool, by Miss Agnes Milnes, 
Miss Roe, Mrs. D, Saunders, Mr. J, Busfield, and 
Mr, Alfred Herbert, and full band and chorus. 





Miss Galloway of Liverpool (pupil of Mdme. 
Rudersdorff) has been singing very successfully in 
the Isle of Man. fhe Manx press speak in the 
highest terms of her rendering of the solo “ Inflam- 
matus” from “ Stabat Mater,” and the soprano air 
from “ St, Paul,” ‘ Jerusalem, thou that killest,” 





Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” and Mozart's ‘* Twelfth 
Mass” are in the bill of fare for the next concert of 
the Liverpool Musical Society, which is to take place 
on Friday evening, March 20th, in St. George's Hall. 
The principals engaged are Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Aliéo Pairman, Mr, George Perren, and Mr. J. RB. 
Alsop, 





Mr. W. 8, Gilbert's “A Wedding March” is being 
played at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, with 
Mrs, Edward Saker (Miss Marie O’Berne), in her 





actress is supported by Messrs. E. H. Brooke, F. 
Thorne, F. B. Ward, and Constantine and Miss 
Maggie Findland. 





“Madame Angot's Daughter” still draws erowded 
houses to the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool. 
Miss Dolaro is a charming Clairette, and the charae- 
ters allotted to Miss Annie Howard, Miss C. Elton, 
Miss E. Cotte, Mr. J. F. Marshall and Mr. J. L. 
Hall are well sustained. The scenery and dresses 
are very pretty, and the orchestra effective under 
the direction of M. J. T. Haines. 





The Theatre Royal, Dublin, is once more about to 
change hands, and, for the first time in its history, 
its proprietor leaves it a prosperous man. The 
theatre was built in the year 1820. The new 
lessees, we understand, are to be the Messrs. John 
and Michael Gunn, the patentees, builders, and 
managers of the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, who have 
thus had some experience of management in the 
Irish capital. 


—_—_—-— 


At the Liverpool Amphitheatre Mdlle. Beatrice 
and her very talented and efficient company have 
been succeeded by Mr. Henry Haigh and Mdme. 
Haigh-Dyer, who have appeared in “ Rob Roy.” 
Both artists have for many years been well known 
in connection with English opera. Mrs. Haigh 
specially has been a great favourite in the provinces, 
and though as Diana Vernon she has little to do, 
she sang very pleasingly. Mr. Haigh was a capital 
Francis Osbaldistone and sang with great spirit. 
This week Mrs. Hermann Vezin and company are 
playing in ‘* Cora,” a new play by Mr. W. G. Wills. 
Mrs, Vezin is acknowledged to be our best tragic 
actress, and in this play she fully sustains her high 
reputation. 

This week the accomplished actress, Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin, has reappeared, before a Liverpool 
audience at the Amphitheatre with a selected com- 
pany and a new drama, from the pen of Mr. W. G. 
Wills. The piece is called “Cora; or, Love and 
Passion,” and is a free adaptation of M. Belot’s 
“Z Article 47.” It has been played at Leeds with 
success. The Yorkshire Post says the story 
“presents scope for those sharp dramatie con- 
trasts and that display of somewhat overstrained 
passion in which French delight.” The same paper 
says that Mrs. Vezin, ‘ who has no superior on the 
English stage, gives an impressivenesss, a reality, 
and a consistency to the character of Cora which 
mark the consummate artist.” 





Messrs. Harrison gave their fifth popular concert 
at the Town Hall, Birmingham, on Thursday last, 
when the following program was performed ; Quartet, 
*Tleor ela mia fe” * Fidelio” (Beethoven), Miss 
Banks, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. 
Patey; Song “I am atoamer” (Mendelssohn), Mr. 
J, G. Patey; Solo pianoforte “ Nachtstuck,” Schu- 
mann; Gavotte (Gotthard), Miss Agnes Zimmermann ; 
Bong, “ She like a seraph sings” (W. H. Cummings), 
Mr, Cummings; Solo violin, “ Sarabande and 
Tambourin” (Leclair), Herr Joachim; Song, ‘* Sweet 
and low,” (Wallace), Mdme. Patey; Duet, piano- 
forte and violoneello, Sonata in A, (Beethoven), 
Miss Zimmermann and Signor Piatti; Solo violin, 
“Il trillo del Diavolo” (Tartini), Herr Joachim ; 
Song, ‘' La Fioraja” (Bevignani), Miss Banks; Solo 
pianoforte, Andante and variations in FE flat, 
(Mendelssohn), Miss Zimmermann; Song, ‘* Down 
the golden wood” (Roeckel), Mdme. Patey; Solo 
violoncello (Bach), Signor Piatti ; Bong, ‘* Claudine” 
(Molloy), Mr. Cummings; Trio, pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello (Haydn), Miss Zimmermann, Herr 
Joachim, and Signor Piatti, 

The Norfolk and Norwich Musical Union has 
within the last few months been made a strictly 
private society, but the first eoncert of the present 
season was as numerously and fashionably attended 
as when the Union was a publie body. The work 
selected for performance was Haydn's Imperial 
Mass (No. 8, in D). This was given with Latin 








original character. 


This charming and popular 


words, and its performance was as a whole most 





satisfactory. The members of the chorus were very 
good at the attack throughout; and the quality of 
the tone was generally pure, almost the only ex- 
ception being found in the treble part in the upper 
register. One of the most perfect movements in 
Haydn's church music—* The Qui tollis "—was 
led off by Mr. Armes, who showed depth of feeling 
in his singing of tho pathetic bass solo. He was 
admirably supported by the chorus. Miss Rayner 
sang the soprano music very carefully, and was well 
received by the audience. The contralto and tenor 
soli in the Mass do not take so prominent a place as 
do the soprano and the bass. Miss Julia Richard- 
son and Mr. Minns sang those parts in the 
quartetes. The band, with Mr. Wilkin as leader, 
kept well up to its work, and was most obedient to 
Dr. Bunnett’s biton. This gentleman deserves the 
highest praise for the careful and intelligent manner 
in which his forces performed their respective parts, 
The second part of the concert was made up of 
miscellaneous music. The band played the andante 
from Schubert's Tragic Symphony with taste and 
precision; two part songs and a chorus from 
Beethoven were carefully sung—the part song from 
Pureell’s “King Arthur” especially so; and the 
principal vocalists won a fair proportion of encores. 





CONCERTS. 





This week’s Monday Popular Concert included 
Beethoven's quintet in OC, Op. 29, for two violins, 
two violas, and yioloncello; Haydn’s quartet in E 
flat, Op. 64, No. 2, for strings; Mendelssohn's 
characteristic piece in D major, No. 8, ond prelude 
and fugue in B flat, No. 6, for piar-forte; and 
Baeh’s Chaconne in D minor for violin. Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann was the pianist, and displayed her 
usual care and precision. The Mendelssohn, com- 
position—one of “ sieben eharacteristische Stik e 
of unknown date—is magnificent for its foree and 
fire,and Miss Zimmermann played it with appro- 
priate fervour, Herr Joachim, who led the quartet, 
and quintet, was encored in Bach’s Chaconne, and 
responded with one of Bach’s solo sonatas, The 
American contralto, Miss Antoinette Sterling, was 
the vocalist, and exhibited as usual her native gifts 
and educational defects, If she could be taught 
distinctness in the separate emission of each noto, 
her naturally pure intonation would be better dis- 
played. She sang the ‘‘ Cradle Song” from Bacl.’s 
‘Christmas Oratorio,” Schubert's ‘* Dippelganger, 
Schumann’s “ Allnachtlich in Traume,” and Men- 
delssohn’s delicious Elfin song, ‘‘ Neue Liebe,” the 
last being encored, Sir Julius Benedict aceom- 
panied. 

The British Orchestral Society gave their fourth 
concert last night, but the duties and festivities of 
the day were inimical to eoncert-going. We can 
only quote the program :—Overture, " St. John the 
Baptist,” Macfarren; Voeal; Coneerto — Violin, 
Dramatie, Spohr; Violin, Mr. J. I. Carrodus, 
Vocal; New Overture, (M8.) in D, * The Witches’ 
Frolic,’ Henry Gadsby; Symphony, “ Scoteh,” 
Mendelssohn; Veeal; Overture, “ Zauberflite,” 
Mozart. Mr. Bentham was the vocalist, 

M, Gounod’s concerts without an orchestra stand 
in the proverbial condition of an egg without salt. 
The chorus seem to lack precision and the complete- 
ness of ensemble: their efforts seemed isolated 
instead of homogeneous, and altogether there was a 
lack of spirit when the piano replaced the band, 
But the ‘* Marionette’s Funeral March ” was admir- 
ably played on that instrument by M. Gounod, who 
has a perfect touch. So qhaint and suggestive a 
rendering would have provoked an encore if the 
composer had been willing. Mrs. Weldon san 
“The Song of Ruth” and “ Le Pays Bienhetreux’ 
in the first part, and the “ Ballad of the Page” 
(** Jeanne Dare "’) in the second, in all é¢asos being 
well applatided. ‘The “Cradle Song” played by 
Master Claude Jacquinot was encored, ‘The part 
soug ' Gitanello” with its bright melody, is one of 
the prettiest piecos tho French master has ever 
written. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Gilbert's Chamber Concert 
on Wednesday was one of those expositions of 
classical pianoforte music and song which reflect 
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high eredit on the taste of the projectors. It took 
place before a large audience in St. George’s Hall. 
The trios were Mozart’s No. 2, Op. 15 (in E) and 
Mendelssohin’s Grand Trio in D minor, both admir- 
ably rendered by Mr. Alfred Gilbert (pianoforte), 
Herr Straus (violin), and Signor Pezze (violoncello), 
Mr. Gilbert, who is himself a musician of unexcep- 
tionable judgment, modest and direct in his inter- 
pretation, played Sir Sterndale Bennett's new sonata 
“The Maid of Orleans,” on which we have already 
commented, and secured all the honours. Mrs. 
Gilbert did extremely well in Handel's ‘“ Rend’il 
Sereno,” and in Spohr’s duet, ‘ Forsake me not,” in 
which she was joined by Mr. Wilbye Cooper. Signor 
Monari Rocca, Mr. William Castle, and Madame 
Poole were the other vocalists, and Herr Straus in 
Corelli's Violin Sonata exhibited his habitual delicacy 
and refinement. 





THEATRES. 





The long-anticipated historical play by Mr. Tom 
Taylor called “ Lady Clancarty” was produced at 
the Olympic on Monday. Like most of its class 
this so-called historical piece is non-historical in 
the strict sense. It deviates from the facts. <A 
nobleman called Lord Clancarty existed, and the 
Assassination Plot of 1696 existed; but the real 
Lord Clancarty was nowise associated with that 
plot. Mr. Taylor makes him a conspirator under 
sentence of death, and procures him a pardon in 
order to re-unite him with his wife. The author’s 
apology is, that as the conspiracy immediately 
preceded the reunion of the wedded lovers, ‘the 
combination of the two series of incidents involves 
no violence to historical consistency.” That rule 
however is by no means absolute. Does Mr. Taylor 
mean that whenever two events occur within the 
possible compass of one man’s action, they can 
always in fiction be united within one man’s 
career? For example, printing was introduced into 
England only a few years before the discovery of 
America by Columbus. Would it be allowable for 
Mr. Taylor or any other dramatic author to make 
Caxton discover America ? 

But putting aside the historical violation, which 
after all is a small matter in this case, and pulls 
down no great reputation, assaulting no Cromwell 
and desecrating no Knox—the last play is a good 
play. A little too long, wordy, and diffuse, it never- 
theless contains all the elements of a stirring 
romantic drama. The time in which the action is 
laid is full of picturesque interest. The manners, 
costumes, and political intrigues of the first years of 
William III. open a rich field for dramatic tillage. 
Then romance enters into the notion of a young 
couple, betrothed in early childhood to each other 
after the custom of the time among noble families, 
but separated since that time, and meeting un- 
known, yet loving one another at first sight. The 
young wife has been brought up a Protestant under 
a stern brother. The youthful husband has con- 
served the old faith, and followed King James. He 
comes back to England in the company of a band 
of Jacobite conspirators whose object is the assassin- 
ation of King William. Though Lord Clancarty is 
opposed to assassination, he nevertheless is mixed 
up with the schemes of these Jacobites; and for 
disguise passes as an English officer, Captain 
Heseltine. At a rendezyous with them on 
Romney Marsh, he falls in with his child-wife, 
now grown a beautiful woman, but not recognising 
him and not recognisable by him except through her 
name. Lady Clancarty and her brother and their 
suite have been driven by a storm to seek shelter in 
a smugglers’ haunt; the smugglers are rude to the 
lady, and the pseudo Captain Heseltine interposes 
and protects her, subsequently learning who she is. 
But the wife herself remains unconscious of her 
husband’s identity. In the second act there is some 
dark intriguing in the political world, whereby Lady 
Clancarty is to be divorced from her exiled lord and 
married to the son of the Earl of Portland, namely 
Lord Woodstock, who stands high in the King’s 
favour. Clancarty has now arrived in London; and 
though he has in a private interview warned the King 


yet he is hunted down as himself implicated in the 








conspiracy, his name having been betrayed by a 
traitor. Flying from his pursuers, he seeks refuge 
in his wife’s chamber—a fine incident in the play, 
admirably worked out. The noble lady, outraged at 
the intrusion of the stranger, loyal to an old betrothal, 
yet having reason to distrust the new and dangerous 
interest in her heart for this importunate man, her 
husband's friend ; the exile himself, radiant at pos- 
sessing his prize, yet knowing his enemies are on his 
track and that that joy may be his last; a moment 
of passion and bewilderment; then the revelation, 
and a rapturous yet tearful embrace; and then the 
inevitable discovery and the capture and removal of 
the rebel to prison by the stern brother’s orders : 
these were the elements of a most impressive scene. 
It formed a true climax of passionate interest and 
emotion, in which the attention of the audience was 
wholly absorbed. The last portion of the drama ex- 
hibits Clancarty in prison and his distracted wife 
endeavouring to procure his pardon. But the King 
is obdurate in the case of the would-be regicides, 
and refuses to receive appeals for mercy. By strata- 
gem, however, Lady Clancarty gains access to the 
monarch. A kindly lady of the Court supplies her 
with a key which admits her to the King’s closet; 
and her pleading with William, followed by an appeal 
to the memory of Mary his late and ever mourned-for 
Queen, has the desired effect. Clancarty is pardoned 
and reunited to his wife, and the young Lord Wood- 
stock who aspired to Lady Clancarty’s hand, has 
already married the afore-mentioned kindly lady 
of the Court. 

It will thus be seen that_the story marches with 
bold strides; it is simple but copious in interest, 
and has fine dramatic points. What impedes it is 
a certain slowness and prolixity in arriving at results. 
Shorn down and concentrated, it will gain tenfold. 
It is very well acted. Mr. Henry Neville is an 
admirably gallant and chivalrous nobleman and 
conspirator. As an Irishman, his brogue was inter- 
mittent, and dubious when at its fullest; but why 
should these dialects be insisted on? John Knox, 
the educated Geneva preacher who declined an 
English bishopric, was no raw Scotchman of the 
‘‘hoo’s a’ wi’ ye” order; and why should not an 
Irish lord, used to live on the Continent, be sup- 
posed to have dropped the brogue? Miss Ada 
Cavendish plays with efficiency and success— 
at times with real power—the part of Lady 
Clancarty. In the exciting scene at the end of the 
third act, her hysterical passion, though painful, 
was not unnatural nor yet false to art. As Scum 
Goodman, a treacherous Jacobite, Mr. Anson has 
made another step in the road of success. His 
traitor was a wonderful realisation of the Judas 
nature, and his abject terror at the end between two 
sets of enemies, the furious crowd on the one side, 
and the companions whom he has betrayed on the 
other, was expressed with graphic force. One of 
the most effective impersonations was the King 
William of Mr. Charles Neville, an historical portrait 
of extraordinary similitude: the King’s manner was 
also carefully studied and faithfully reproduced, and 
the entire conception displayed complete finish. 
Miss Fowler, who played Lady Betty Noel, the lady 
of the Court, was bright and unobtrusive, and among 
the nobles and plotters of the play appeared with 
advantage Mr. W. H. Vernon (the gloomy brother), 
Mr. Vollaire and Mr. W. H. Fisher (the Earl of 
Portland and his son). Messrs. Lewis, Canning, 
Crichton, Bauer, &c.; while the ladies, Mrs. Stephens 
and Misses Emmerson and Annie Taylor, appeared 
in small parts. With the changes involved in con- 
densation this last piece of Mr. Tom Taylor's is likely 
to settle in for a long run. 

If any one is curious to ascertain the fearful 
provender which delighted ourforefathers in the 
‘‘palmy days” of melodrama, let him repair to the 
Adelphi and sit out “ Elizabeth; or, the Exiles of 
Siberia.” This relic of the early years of the 
century is an ensample of Russian manners, 
forsooth, and has been revived in honour of our 
New Princess. If any St. Petersburg manager is 
similarly complimentary to the alliance, he may 
with equal appositeness bring out one of those old 
Parisian comedies of English manners, in which the 





of the Assassination Plot (without betraying names), 


—., 
swears perpetualiy by Godam, plays “ wisth,” and 
sells his wifein Smithfields fora glass of portare-bidre, 
There is a charming drama in the old repertory of t 
Gaité—a piece in three acts brought out about 1830, 


he 


and called “Le Couvent de Tonnington.” ‘Tyo 
scene is laid in London and in Tonnington, wherever 
that English town may be. The dramatis person» 
are culled from the cream of the British nobility, 
There is Milor-Duc (no other designation) the prime 
minister; Lord Dudley, a seigneur of the Court: 
Sir Tom-Lowe, a Scottish gentleman ; Lady 
Windsor, Lady Worcester (who keeps a convent) 
and Mistress Hottvard, the first “ under-mistress," 
The cast also embraces the following purely British 
appellatives :—Morthon, an artist; Burleg and 
Covelly, gentlemen; Sottgherl, a Scotch peasant ; 
Coffreman, a constable; Jack, valet to Lady 
Windsor; Thoby, a gardener. The manners of the 
English in this piece are as characteristic as theiy 
names and titles. Now such a play on the Russian 
stage would bear about the same proportion to 
nature as ‘* Elizabeth” does at the Adelphi. The 
native colouring is supplied by such scenes and 
incidents as the Ice-fields of Siberia, a sledge 
attacked by wolves (such wolves !), the Ice-fair on 
the river Neva, and a dance of poignards—poignards 
being notoriously the favourite Muscovite weapon, 
that is to say next to dulcimers. As to the persons 
who stalk through this drama, they are the most 
pompous and absurd folk imaginable, and talk tho 
most inflated twaddle to be conceived. No senti- 
ment is expressed without an awesome euphuism, 
Thus the earnest dialogue becomes highly ludicrous, 
while the comic underplot on the other hand is 
simply stupid and wearisome. The old melodra- 
matisis had no notion how funny was their pathos, 
so they invented, as a relief, an abortive comedy 
which is actually far from mirth-provoking. This 
play of ‘‘ Elizabeth”’ was first performed at Covent 
Garden in 1808, under the title of “‘ The Exile.” 
Reynolds, who was the author, found material for 
his plot in a story by Madame Cottin, and the piece 
met with a success far beyond its deserts, thanks to 
the acting of Young, who made his first appearance 
with the Covent Garden company in the characte! 
of Daran; Pope as Ulric, the exile; Munden, as 
the Governor of Siberia; Liston as the Baron 
Altradof; Fawcett as Servitz; Incledon as Count 
Calmar; Mrs. H. Jobnston, as Alexina; Mrs. St. 
Leger, as Elizabeth; with Mrs. Liston, Mrs. Gibbs, 
and Mrs. Dickons in smaller parts. The story is 
that of a young girl who undertakes the perilous 
journey from Siberia to St. Petersburg to beg the 
Empress’s pardon for her exiled father. Awful 
dangers confront her on the route—snow and wolves, 
robbers and libertines ; but there is one at her side, 
a ‘person of Moorish aspect,” by which is meant 
a young Indian who [serves her with ,the fidelity 
of a slave and the heroism of a lover. When the 
journey is safely accomplished this gallant Moor of 
Hindostan turns out to be Romanoff, the fair girl's 
sweetheart. The Empress pardons the old exile, and 
all comes rightin the end. As may be expected, 
there is little scope for acting in “ Elizabeth.” Miss 
Wallis plays Alexina, Mr. H. Sinclair Daran, the 
disguised lover; and both do what they can. Mr. 
Brittain Wright makes an obtrusive Baron who 
writes books of travel and sings comic songs, and is 
a general bore. The rest of the characters were 
sustained by Messrs. J. Johnstone, F’. Moreland, A. 
Glover, Howard Russell, F. Barnby ; Misses Lovell, 
Cicely Nott, and Hudspeth; but the acting leaves 
nothing seriously to criticise. All stamped and 
shouted approvedly. Perhaps the most successful 
appearance was that of Mr. J. Levey with a cornet 
solo; and when we have said that, the dramatic and 
histrionic record of the play is complete. 
Preceding “‘ Elizabeth” came a farce by Mr. John 
Oxenford, called “ A Waltz by Arditi.” It turns on 
the compromising title on a music sheet. A young 
lady enters a mnsic shop and asks for “ Two 
Kisses,” meaning a waltz with that name; but the 
young man temporarily acting as assistant promptly 
supplies the literal osculation. Hiorrified, the lady 
rushes away and tells her father, an irascible 
French officer. He hurries to the shop and charges 
the proprietor with the insult. Of course the pro- 
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prietor is innocent, but he has a terribly jealous 
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wife, and the confusion raised is almost tragic. 
pyerybody works in this farce with a will: Mr. B. 
Wright is the suspected shopkeeper, Miss Hudspeth 
the jealous wife, and Mr. Glover the excited French- 
man; While Miss M. Howard and Mr. H. Russell 
are the young couple. The piece being heartily 
acted went off well, and Mr, Oxenford was called. 

A performance of the ‘* School for Scandal” at 
ihe Gaiety last Saturday afternoon, formed a 
memorable example of completeness in the cast of 
old comedies. With Mr. Phelps, Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, Mr. Charles Wyndbam, Mr. Toole, Mr. 
Lionel Brough, and Miss Ada Cavendish in the 
piece, the ensemble could hardly have been more 
perfect. Details in such case are superfluous: the 
house was crammed and the enjoyment complete. 
Sheridan’s ‘* Rivals,” which has been revived during 
the week, has been running with success; and here 
Mr. Charles Harcourt’s Captain Absolute has rein- 
sated that actor in public favour. Mr. Toole’s Bob 
Acres is as & matter of course immensely funny. 





SIR ROBERT STEWART’S LECTURE ON 
HANDEL. 





Sir Robert Stewart made his appearance precisely 
at two o’clock in the Lecture Room of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was heartily applauded. The following 
jsacondensed report of his lecture :—The second 
“Passion” oratorio of which we heard some portions 
last week, was prodnced, as you remember, during 
Handel's visit to Hanover, in 1717, and when he re- 
tuned to London in the following year he found the 
Italian opera had been closed for want of funds. In 
trath it was but an expensive exotic, and had no real 
holdupon the nation at large save of the nobility, and 
that section of the public which always slavishly 
copies the manners and even foibles of the upper 
cass. However the collapse of these Italian schemes 
concerns us little, since more important characters 
now appear upon the scene: among these was the 
Duke of Chandos, one of the wealthiest nobles of 
the 18th century. For some years Queen Anne’s 
(Government had vigorously carried on the war 
against France, and Churchill, the great Duke of 
Marlborough, had from 1706 to 1709 won successively 
the victories of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet. Repose was at length found in 1713 at 
the peace of Utrecht, where that treaty was signed, 
which Handel’s muse had so celebrated by his famous 
Te Deum and Jubilate in D major, a circumstance 
which in itself had helped to estrange King George 
fom the composer. All this time the Duke of 
Chandos had held the lucrative office of Paymaster- 
General of the armies of England. Those were the 
palmy days of huge contracts and large profits when 
there was no Joe Hume, nor Mr. Lowe, nor Mr. 
Cardwell to cut down expenditure. (Laughter and 
applause.) Accordingly, the duke amassed an 





évery Sunday thither went the Grand Duke, sur- 
rounded by his Swiss attendants ranged like yeomen 
of the guard. Every Sunday, likewise, the road 
from London to Edgware was thronged with the 
carriages of the nobility and gentry, who attracted 
by fashion and Handel, went to pray to God along 
with his Grace of Chandos. His first chapel-master 
was Dr. Pepusch, at that time the greatest of living 
theorists ; but the Duke, who, loved to worship the 
Lord with the best of everything, made proposals to 
Handel, and at length induced him to become maestro 
di cappella ; to the honour of Pepusch, it is recorded 
that he gracefully gave way to the transcendent ability 
of the great Saxon musician. Having now an 
orchestra, chorus, and soloists to work for, with the 
guests of a wealthy nobleman for audience, Handel 
set to work with ardent zeal, and produced for the 
chapel of his patron two Te Deums, and ten or a 
dozen Anthems, all of which are called Chandos 
music, and are not excelled in grandeur by any of 
his works. It islikely that the Duke had his choir 
and band largely reinforced with foreign musicians. 
Even allowing for the rise of pitch, the tenor parts 
(most likely written for Italian voices) range ex- 
tremely high. Of Acis and Galatea” and“ Esther” 
which were also produced for the Duke’s choir, the 
same maybe said. Indeed when he (Sir R. Stewart) 
had revived the oratorio of ‘‘ Esther” some years 
ago, it was found necessary to transpose nearly the 
whole work a tone lower, the tenor parts continually 
soaring to A and B above the stave. The early 
Chandos Anthems were laid out for a three-part 
choir; but according as the Duke appreciated 
Handel more and more, so did he augment his band 
and choir, and the later works produced for his 
chapel were designed for four and five-voiced choruses. 
It was remarkable that no part was found for the 
viola or tenor fiddle in the Chandos anthem music, 
nor in * Acis and Galatea; it seemed as if the 
Duke’s band had no performer on this now highly 
prized instrument. Tho recitative and chorus from 
the 42nd psalm (one of the most interesting, but 
least known of the Chandos anthems) they would 
not perform now, but would reserve it to the termi- 
nation of the lecture. However, as an interesting 
example of Handel’s smaller pieces, they would sing 
one of the only three hymn tunes composed by him 
—for the melody commonly known as “ Hanover,” 
sometimes attributed to this composer, was really 
by Dr. Croft. These tunes were written by Handel 
at the request of the comedian Rich, whose name 
has been long associated with ‘* The Beggar's Opera.” 
He had been once the most celebrated harlequin of 
his day, but had married a person who after a life of 
dissipation, had embraced, with all the zeal of a 
neophyte, a directly opposite career and (like some 
striking examples in London life a few years 
back), had become a very serious character indeed. 
This excellent hymn tune Sir R. Stewart had been 
able to include in the new ‘Church Hymnal” of 
which he had the honour to be musical editor. (The 





enormous fortune, which unlike other wealth simi- 
larly acquired, was spent, not in dissipation but in 
the encouragement of the fine arts. The ‘“ Grand 


Duke,” as he was called, built himself a palace at| with his third wife followed. It appeared that his 
This | Grace, in order to save her from personal chastise- 
mansion, which has been immortalized by Pope as! ment had bought the girl from her husband, a groom 
“Timon’s Villa,” and was called “Cannons,” cost; who, in accordance with the brutal habits of the 
little short of a million sterling. The pillars of the | time, was beating her cruelly with a horsewhip at character. 


Rigware, about nine miles from London. 


great hall were of marble, each step of the grand 
staircase was more than seven yards long, and formed 
dia single slab of marble. In short, the Duke of 
Chandos, who lived until 1744, maintained an 
establishment more suited to a sovereign prince 
than a subject. In the 18th century it was not un- 
‘ommon for the nobility of Italy to maintain chapels 
of their own, each with an orchestra chorus, and 
chief singers ; such was the case for example at the 
Present day in Dresden, where Herr Julius Rietz 
directed the services in the Court Catholic Church, 
and there was a full orchestra, and the service was 
heralded with drums and trumpets, while in the back- 
ground, pouring its liquid harmony, soared aloft one 
of those noble organs by Silbermann, the favourite 
builder of Sebastian Bach. Among other objects of 
luxury, the Duke of Chandos maintained a chapel 
fwnished somewhat in this same way. It was 
fituated a short distance from the mansion, and 


| 


hymn was then sung by three amateurs, and by the 
lecturer himself), An interesting story of the 
cirenmstances under which the Grand Duke met 


the door of a roadside inn, between London and 
Cannons. When purchased she proved a sort of 
white elephant, for the Duke scarcely knew what to 
do with her, so he sent her to school. However, 
when his second Duchess died this girl became his 
wife,.and did honour to his choice. It was very 
remarkable how literally Pope’s prophecy about the 
Duke was fulfilled ; his enormous fortune was dissi- 
pated by the South Sea bubble and other schemes, 
the whole mansion of Cannons passed away like a 
dream; nay, the very site was now ina state of 
cultivation, As Pope wrote—‘ Laughing Ceres 
reassumes the land.” The chapel (now the parish 
chureh of Whitchurch) alone remained; if any of 
his (Sir Rt. Stewart's) auditors should be curious to 
see what the chapel was like, he wonld show them 
at the termination of the lecture an engraving of the 
altar-piece with its frescoes and the very organ on 


number of the audience accordingly came to inspect 

the picture subsequently.) The manner of life in 

the house of the wealthy lord of Cannons, with such 

company as Gay, Pope, Arbuthnot, and others, 

must have had charms for the active Handel. The 

year 1720 was a busy one for him. It seemed as if 

the more he had to do the more he could do, and his 

time was occupied in directing the music for his 

patron, opening the theatre of the Royal Academy of 

Music, giving lessons to the Princesses; in the pro- 

duction of ** Radamisto” (some of which they should 

hear next lecture), and of ‘‘ Esther;” Last not least 

the ‘ Suites des Pieces pour le Clavecin”’ dated from 

this time. In a short time these picces attained a 
universal popularity, being found on every harp- 

sichord in Britain. Walsh, when Cluer made 
so well by his publication of the first set, 
induced the composer to produce a second, which 
were, although beautiful, decidedly inferior to the 
earlier * Suites.’ An amateur would now kindly 
play for them tho * Passacaille” in G minor with 
variations, a work which contained some harmonics 
modern enough to pass for music of the present day, 
The “ Passacaille,”’ and also the air with variations 
known as the Harmonious Blacksmith ” (a title never 
given by Handel, however) were then performed by a 
young lady in a very finished manner upon an ex- 
cellent grand piano, the lecturer having previously 
described in what respect the structure of the ‘* Suites 
des Pieces” differed from the sonatas of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. The lecture was concluded 
by a tenor recitative sung by a College amateur and 
a chorus from the 42nd Psalm; a work remarkable 
for the only introduction of double stopping in the 
violin parts which he (Sir R. Stewart) had met with in 
Handel, the four strings of the instrument being 
used in a very masterly way in the accompaniments 
to this recitative. In the whole “ Messiahk’’ there 
was no instance of this, in which all the works of 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Schumann abounded. 
He would refer to a diagram upon the adjoining wall, 
in order that his hearers might understand the con- 
trapuntal skill with which Handel had reversed the 
subject of his choral fugue, by way of an answer. 
The music was then twice sung over (the lecturer 
describing the points of the composition); there was 
also an accompaniment of three yiolins, violoncello, 
and double bass, together with the pianoforte, some 
20 or 80 performers taking part in an excellent 
rendering. The four-stringed passage from the 
violin obbligato being performed by Mr. Healy, first 
singly and then in accompaniment to the voice of 
the singer. The lecture, which was heard with the 
greatest attention bya most densely-packed auditory, 
terminated exactly at three o'clock. 





DRURY LANE RENTERS. 


The usual grumbling meeting of renters, nominees, 
and life-admission holders of Drury Lane Theatre 
was held on Saturday, preparatory to the forthcoming 
opera season. Livery year a certain proportion of 
these ‘‘Drama’s pillars in a wavering age” attend 
to hear the opera manager's proposals for their 
accommodation—to haggle over them, object to 
them, denounce them, and finally accept them. 
Saturday’s proceedings were of the customary 
Captain Sharpe was in the chair. Mr. 
Mapleson’s terms were submitted. He offered to 
retain the front row of stalls consisting of 24 seats 
for these gentlemen; 33 good seats in the dress 
circle—say 16 seats in the second row and 17 in 
the third row—and also to provide each renter with 
an ivory pass from one part of the house to another. 
He required evening dress from those who attend 
the operu-—always a sore subject with several 
renters, who know they do not show to advantage 
in “tails.” Further the manager promises civility 
from the attendants, and also offers to provide any 
further accommedation which his unlet and un- 
disposed of seats may occasionally allow. 

Then came out the grumblers in force. A warm 
discussion ensued concerning the unfairness of the 
arrangements for admission in previous seasons. 
Sir Mordaunt Wells protested, demanding that all 
the renters should have a share in the privileges of 








which Handel had so often played. (A considerable 


the opera season. Sir Joseph M‘Kenna remarked 
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that Mr. Wilkinson's position was an anomalous 
one. He did not much believe in unpaid services. 
The Chairman and Mr. Byfinch talked practical 
sense, and the latter pointed out to the malcontents 
that unless they were willing to make some com 
promise, and to sacrifice some of their rights, it was 
probable they would have no opera at all, It was 
un ominous fact that the Opera House in the 
Haymarket had been elosed for some years. So 
after some opposition and protestations Mr. Maple- 
son's terms were accepted. Over the distribution of 
seats the complaints were resumed. Mr. Chandler 
urged that the selfixh arrangements cf former years 
should be abolished. Mr. Wilkinson offered some 
statistics to show that there were no just grounds 
for the complaints they had heard. The season had 
consisted of fifty-seven nights, and the twenty-four 
stalls allotted lad been occupied by 151 different 
persons. At half-past seven on eighteen nights 
there had been eighteen stalls disengaged. On 
forty nights there were many seats altogether un- 
oceupied. Sir Joseph M*Kenna then moved that 
the tickets be issued on the prineiple of the scheme 
suggested by Mr. Byfineh, and that that principle be 
extended to the dress cirele—the seats to be kept up 
to eight o'clock. Mr. Newman moyed as an amend- 
ment that no tickets should be issued before half- 
past seven. Mr. Walker moved a further amend- 
ment to the effect that the arrangements of last 
year be adopted in this. 

The first amendment was lost without a division, 
the second was negatived by a majority of two, and 
the original proposition was carried, Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Byfinch being ap- 
pointed to carry ont the scheme. The proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
and the renters prorogued their troubles for another 
year. 





MR. PAUER’'S LECTURES. 

A study of the works of Beethoven, and the 
position which that great composer occupies in the 
history of Music, was the subject of Mr. Pauer’s 
fourth lecture at the South Kensington Museum on 
Wednesday. last. After some introductory remarks 
on the genius of Beethoven and the unity and intel- 
lectuality of his works, Mr. Pauer proceeded to give 
aslight sketch of the Sonatas, which describe, better 
than any of his compositions, the gradual develop- 
ment of his genius, and may be classified into three 
periods, in the first of which they were written 
under the influence of Haydn and Mozart, in the 
second they received emancipation from this in- 
fluence, and in the third they had a thoroughly 
undivided expression. Mr. Pauer also gave them 
another classification into five groups, of which he 
gave a detailed definition with the order in which 
the whole thirty-two ought to be studied, followed 
by an analysis of the slow movement of Sonata No. 
2, and the whole of Sonata No, 32, Op. 3. Mr. 
Paucr next gave a description interspersed with 
illustrations of the Minuets and Scherzos, and also 
of the smaller works of Beethoven, viz.: the Varia- 
tions, rondos, bagatelles, &c., and econeluded with 
the remark that the study of Beethoven's sonatas 
offers to the performer the noblest occupation, and 
will not only endow him with the highest and best 
style, but will inspire him with the purest and 
loftiest thoughts, enabling him to acquire an intel- 
lectual wealth, of which it will be impossible for 
any one to rob him. 





CHAPEL ROYAL MUSIC AT WINDSOR. 





A rumour was very prevalent in Windsor throngh- 
out Saturday last, to the effect that there was to bc 
a grand service in St. George's Chapel on Sunday. 
and the mere chance that the Grand Duchess would 
attend it with her husband caused a stir to be made 
even amongst the townsfolk, who naturally regard 
these services as those of an crdinary cathedral 
At the morning service, which takes place at eleven 
o'clock, there was no unusual attendance, though 
the Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russell preached a 
especial and appropriate sermon to the text from Job, 





“ Fair weather from a far country.” But it was evi- 
dent that this was not the service which had so 
exercised the minds of the people; this was not the 
accasion promised on which there were to be 
orchestral bands, trumpets, violas, violoncelli, and 
the special assistance of the men and choir of the 
Chapel Royal, St. James, brought down by Mr. 
Helmore. It is no doubt well-known that there is a 
very popular service at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
late on Sunday afternoon, and some years ago it was 
followed by a promenade and concert quite unusual 
and special in this country. Very many of us can 
remember the time when this Sunday service at St. 
George’s Chapel was followed by a purely secular 
and military band concert on the East-terrace 
among the flowers. The secular music is, however, 
now at an end; but just as in the old days a holiday 
audience assembled round the various doors of St. 
George’s Chapel when it became known that the 
Duke of Edinburgh and the Grand Duchess were 
likely to attend the five o'clock evening service. The 
service was intoned, and the lessons read by the 
Revs. Bliss and Everett, Minor Canons, On this 
special occasion the famous organ, which was 
built by Green in 1790, and has since been 
improved and altered by Grey and Davison, was 
supplemented by an instrumental orchestra made up 
of her Majesty's private band, the Life Guards band, 
and instrumentalists from London, consisting of 
violins, viola, violoncelli and double bass, trumpets, 
drums, &c., and was used with stirring effeet, both 
in the ordinary church service and in the supple- 
mentary voluntaries of popular and national music. 
The Canticles were sung to a setting by Sir George 
Elvey, in D, with verse and chorus, many of the parts 
standing out boldly, and, as it happened, particularly 
well adapted for instrumental effect. The well- 
known St. George’s Choir was supplemented by the 
prominent members of the Chapel Royal Choir, and 
the verse parts, both in Canticles and Anthem, were 
undertaken by Master Whitehouse and Messrs. 
Marriott, Large, Dyson, and Hunt, who have been 
associated with St. George’s, Windsor, for so many 
years. The anthem used at this special instru- 
mental service was ‘“‘O Sing unto the Lord,” by Sir 
George Elvey, a florid specimen of cathedral music, 
consisting of short introduetion for the bass, 
followed by a variety of choruses, a semi-chorus, and 
a chorale, unbroken however by any solo. It is fair 
to express a hope that in cathedrals which still 
possess an organ gallery in the west the conductor of 
an instrumental orchestra may not be altogether a 
stranger, in order to give effect to the church musie, 
which is so constantly written for wind and stringed 
instruments. Immediately after the service, and by 
the time it had become quite dark, the Duke and 
Grand Duchess passed with difficulty through an 
enormous crowd collected in the ante-chapel, and 
the organist, for a voluntary, gave first the Russian 
Hymn, then Elvey’s Festal Mareh—composed, it will 
be remembered, on the occasion of the marriage of 
the Princess Louise—and, finally, the National 
Anthem. 





SCOTLAND. 
Eprxpenen, Mareh 11th. 

An excellent concert was given on Wednesday, the 
ith, under the auspices of the directors of the Edin- 
burgh Literary Institute. The artists were Mr. A. 
C. Mackenzie, (violin,) Mr. C. D. Hamilton, (violon- 
ello), Mr. Adlington (pianoforte), and Mr. A. 
Edmonds (voealist.) The concert opened with 
Beethoven's Trio in FE flat, Op.1.No.1. This work, 
which is one of Beethoven’s earliest, is interesting 
is giving us a glimpse of the composer's genius 
while as yet it was raw and unfledged, and as 
showing on whet a solid Mozartean foundation the 
superstructure of Beethoven was built. Although 
its general character is simple, it is by no means 
leficient in mechanical difficulties, and was rendered 
with great taste and precision by the performers. 
Che next instrumental piece was a Fantasia on Aire 
rom * Preciova” by Kummer, excellently played by 
Mr. Carl D. Hamilton. This was followed, with a 
wong intervening, by an Etude of Henselt’s, Op. 13, 
No. 2, and Chopin’s familiar Waltz Op. 84, No. 1. 
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Mr. Adlington by his excellent rendering of those 
two pieces obtained a well merited encore, to which 
he replied by playing Moscheles’ “ Nursery Talo,” 
Mr. Mackenzie’s solo was a ‘“ Sctne de Ballet” by 
De Beriot, and for an encore he gave a fantasia on 
Scotch airs. Mr, Edmonds, who possesses a tenor 
voice of very fine quality, sang tastefully, though 
with scarcely enough feeling, Pedrotti’s “La notte a 
placida,” Balfe’s ‘* When other lips,” and a Scotch 
song, “ Afton Water.” This very enjoyable concert 
was brought to a close with Hummel’s well-known 
Trio in G, Op. 35. 

On the same evening Mr. Roy Paterson gave a 
very interesting lecture at the Granton Literary 
Institute on the American Reed Organ. The lecturer 
began with giving an account of the origin andj 
history of the Organ from the most ancient times, 
He then pointed out and illustrated the various 
improvements in the mechanism and construction 
of the instrument, which have from time to time 
taken place, and ended with a comparison between 
the pipe organ and the reed organ, not very much to 
the advantage of the former. The powers of the 
American Organ were exhibited in two duets arranged 
for Pianoforte and American Organ by Herr Otto 
Schweizer, Schumann's ‘* Sunday on the Rhine,” 
and Jokn Field’s Eleventh Nocturne. Herr Schwei- 
zer also gave us a very acceptable addition to the 
lecture by playing Liszt’s ‘‘ Rackoczy March,” anda 
very difficult Etude de Concert by Carl Mayer. Both 
pieces were enthusiastically encored. 

Herr Berthold Albu gave a Concert the same 
evening in the Royal Hotel Saloon. He was assisted 
by his two daughters and two amateurs. Herr Albu, 
who is a violinist, played some fantasias of De 
Beriot’s, and joined his daughter in a sonata of 
Haydn’s, and a duo of Hummel’s, Fraulein A. Albu 
possesses a voice of very good quality, and with care 
and attention may ripen into a good artist. 

The opera chosen for the coneluding night at 
Glasgow on Wednesday was “ Fidelio,” which was 
to introduce a new German bass, Herr Conrad 
Behrens, but, owing to the non-arrival of that gen- 
tleman, ‘ Norma,” was substituted with Mdme. 
Titiens as Norma, Mdme. Sinieo as Adalgisa, and 
Signor Bettini as Pollione. Signor Bettini, who 
was not overweighted as he was in the réle of Raoul, 
looked and acted the thankless part of the weak 
Roman to perfection. 

The opera began here on Thursday last with “Ze 
Nozze di Figaro.” The cast was the same as at 
Glasgow, and as we have already commented on the 
performance there, it is unnecessary to repeat our 
remarks here, ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” on Friday 
with Mdlle. Alwina Valleria and Signor Paladini in 
the principal parts, met with the same dubious 
success as at Glasgow. ‘* Les Huguenots,” or rather 
an emasculated edition of it was given on Saturday, 
with the parts allotted as we mentioned in our last. 
“ Semiramide” was the item for Monday. “Il 
Flauto Magico” was given on Tuesday, Mdme, 
Titiens was the Pamina, Malle. Alwina Valleria 
Astrafiammante, Signor Perkin Sarastro, Signor 
Catalani Papageno, Signor Bettini Tamino, while 
Mdme, Trebelli-Bettini, in the true spirit of an 
artist, did not disdain to appear in the character of 
Damigella della Regina. The performance was 4 
complete suecess. Signor Perkin’s ‘* Qui sdegno” 
awoke great enthusiasm, and Mdmes. Titiens and 
Alwina Valleria were most warmly received. 

Mdme. Bodda-Pyne sang at a musical recital of 
the “ Lady of the Lake ” at Glasgow on Saturday, the 
7th. Miss Florence Marryatt read the dialogue. 





The prospectus of the New Philharmonic Society's 
approaching season has just been issued. It is full 
of promise both as regards the works to be performed 
and the artists to whom they will be entrusted. 

Hou. 0 Piits.—Sudden changes of tem- 
verature sorely try all persons subject to rheumatism, sciatic, 


ic doloreux, and many maladies scarcely 
f shorter duration. On the first attack of stiffaess or suffering 





b any muscle, joint, or nerve, recourse should immediately be 


ad to fomentations of the seat of the disease with hot brine, and 
> subsequently rubbing in this remarkable Ointment, the 
enantio pase oe fae eee oa 
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» et constitutional disturbances and renew the strength. 
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REVIEWS. 





Three Years’ Travel and 
Unezplored Regions of 
By Dr. 
Translated by ELuex 
With an Introduction by Win- 
wooo Reape. Two vols. London: Sampson 

Low, Marston, & Co, 1874, 

The Ashantee mess has had among other results 
the effect of bringing accounts of the most undesir- 
able part of the globe before the public eye. That 
swampy pitfall of pestilence the African interior, 
together with the inhuman ‘“‘ manners and customs,” 
the cowardice and cruelty, the love of bloodshed and 
the treachery which such a soil produces as naturally 
ys it produces the beast of prey, the venomous 
yptile, and the miasma, is now a matter of general 
discussion. The appearance, therefore, of a book 
like Dr. Schweinfurth’s is timely. The Doctor is a 
great African explorer—a student of Heidelberg and 
Berlin—is in his 68th year, and has been’ working 


the Heart of Afriea. 
Adventures in the 
Ctral Africa. From 1868 to 1871. 
Gsonc ScCHWEINFURTH. 
BE. Frewzr. 


away at Africa since 1863. In the comparatively : all control over myself, I fling myself in despair into 


short space of eleven years he has acquired a repu- 
tation which induces connoisseurs in African 
matters (which we are not) to rank him with Mungo 
Park and other names sanctified since our school- 
days. He takes his stand beside Speke and Grant, 
Burton and Livingstone. 
qualifications which no African traveller has hitherto 


possessed. He is a scientific botanist, and also an 


accomplished draughtsman. Park had some know- 


ledge of botany, and Grant made an excellent | crush the bees which I had enclosed with me within 
collection; but both must be regarded as merely | this covering. 
In other works of African travel the | C°Urase on the part of my excellent people, my large 


amateurs. 


explorer has given rude sketches to some professional 
attist and thus the picture has been made; but | unfortunately lost. 
Schweinfurth’s sketches were finished works of art. 
Ina geographical sense this work is of importance | continued uninterruptedly, and solitary stings pene- 
1s a contribution to the problem of the Nile, and | ‘tated periodically through the linen. 
ethnologically it sets at rest a point which has long 
been under dispute—viz., the existence of a dwarf | into quietness. 


ree in Central Africa. 
tioned by the classical writers. 


He can also claim two | compelled to go back on board, and flight is not to 


scenery of the shore. Add a temperature of ninety- 
five degrees in the shade and an everlasting hot 
vapour rising from the marshy soil, and the 
attaactions of the Heart of Africa are complete. 
Or rather they are incomplete without a statement; 
of one domestic charm—the insect which so de- 
lighted Dr. Watts—the industrious and much 
ccecupied bee. Dr. Schweinfurth made the acquaint- 
ance of the African bee one hot afternoon while 
being towed in a boat along a river by men on the 
shore. The tow-rope happened to disturb a swarm 
of them, and they turned out for vengeance. Dr. 
Schweinfurth promptly lighted a pipe, but negro 
bees have no objection at all to tobacco. 

In an instant bees in thousands are about me, and 
I am mercilessly stung all over my face and hands. 
To no purpose do I try to protect my face with a 
handkerchief, and the more I fling my hands about, 
the more violent becomes the impetuosity of the 
irritated insects. The maddening pain is now on 
my cheek, now in my eye, now in my hair. The 
dogs from under my bed burst out frantically, over- 
turning everything in their way. Losing well-nigh 


the river; I dive down, but all in vain, for the stings 
rain down still upon my head. Not heeding the 
warnings of my people, I creep through the reedy 
grass to the swampy bank. All at once four power- 
ful arms seize me, and drag me back with such force 
that I think I must be choked in the mud. I am 


be thought of. In the cooling moisture I had so far 
recovered my self-possession, that it occurred to me 
to drag a sheet from my chest, and thus at last I 
found some protection, but I had first gradually to 


Meantime, by great self-denial and 
dog was brought on board to me, and covered with 
cloths; the other, an animal from Khartoom, was 
Cowering down convulsively, I 
lingered out thus three full hours, while the buzzing 


Every one by 


native land are deemed worthy of adorning the 


person of a king of the Monbuttoo.” The Niam- 
niam, however, have one token of civilisation. They 
can brew bitter beer. With their taste for human 
flesh we sympathise less cordially. As a rule pork 
is preferable. Next to man, the Niam-niam chief 
dinner luxury is a slice of dog. Dogs are fattened 
for the table, their flesh being esteemed one of the 
choicest delicacies of the Niam-niam. Notwith- 
standing their undoubted cannibal propensities, they 
are particular at their meals, and when several are 
drinking together, they may each be observed to 
wipe the rim of the drinking-vessel before passing 
iton. The same ceremony may be noticed among 
British excursionists travelling third class. 

Dr. Schweinfurth writes earnestly on the subject 
of slavery and the duty of Christians to help Africa, 
and the hopeless non-progressive character of Islam- 
ism. 


Whether Egyptian officials wear an Oriental dress 
or an European dress, their ideas about slavery and 
the slave-trade are stereotyped. It is the fashion 
in good society to have a house full of slaves, and 
their presence is considered indispensable. Now if 
a man were to keep two, or even three, properly paid 
servants, and see that they did their duty with order 
and punctuality, he would be making some advance 
in civilisation; but now what is the impression on 
entering the homes of ¢he rich Egyptians? There, 
comfortably settled on the divan, sits the master of 
the house, silent and contemplative, a man of peace 
and quietness: nothing seems to disturb his com- 
posure; all the nobler passions are quite alien to 
his nature; hunting and fishing, riding and boating, 
are quite unknown to him, and he never puts him- 
self to the trouble of taking a walk. If he is thirsty, 
ht has only to raise his hand and say, * Ya, wolled” 
(here, fellow!) and in an instant his slave hands 
him a glass of water; or if he wants to smoke or to 
go to sleep, it is ‘Ya, wolled,” just the same: every- 
thing is done for him, and he does not stir an inch 
to help himself. Now, supposing some fine day all 
these ‘ wolleds” were to take themselves off, what 





degrees became equally passive as myself; at length 


Meanwhile, some courageous men 


These pigmies are men- | had erept stealthily to the bank, and had succeeded 
Much has been said | in setting fire to the reeds. 


The smoke rose to their 


shout them by modern travellers on the Nile. Krapf assistance, and thus they contrived to scare away 


saw one on the Eastern Coast. 


The old voyagers 
allude to their existence in the kingdom of the 
Congo, and Du Chaillu met them in Ashango Land. 
Yet still much mystery remained which, thanks to 


With the help of a looking-glass and a pair of pincers 


Schweinfurth, is now at anend. That such a race | ®"4 inconvenience in those places soon passed away, 


exists is now placed beyond a doubt, and it is pro- 
bable that these dwarfs are no other than the 


But it was impossible to discover the stings in my 
hair; many of them had been broken off short in 
the midst of the fray. and remaining behind, pro- 





Bushmen of South Africa, who are not confined, as | duced little ulcers, which for two days were acutely 


was formerly supposed, to that corner of the conti- 


painful. 


nent, but also inhabit various remote recesses of | African fashions, like African manners, are frequently 
Africa, and were probably the original natives of the! regulated on principles totally opposite to our own. 
country. So that Dr. Schweinfurth can claim to be | Thus, whereas the ladies of Great Britain on State 
regarded as no ordinary don in the way of African | and festive occasions think they cannot too scantily 


exploration. 


clothe themselves, whereas the men of England are 


The Heart of Africa (by which are signified the | clad entirely up to the neck and down to the wrists, 


equatorial regions lying westward of the Nile) 


the fashion of the Dinka tribe requires that the 


appears to have several advantages for persons of | ladies alone shall dress completely, while a man, to 
mall incomes. For example you can buy a Bish- | be respected as a man in Dinka, must wear absolutely 


ateen sheep for four shillings, and lambs for a| nothing at all. 


The gentlemen of Nubia who sit at 


florin apiece. Five dollars or a sovereign purchases | home in ease in a light linen adornment about the 
yous couple of fat bullocks, and if you want a few | width of a mourning hatband, are called ‘* women” 
geese at Christmas or Michaelmas, you have but to|in Dinka, and Dr. Schweinfurth was called “ the 
#9 out with your gun, and letting fly into a covey| Turkish lady” from his resolute persistence in 


of them as they drive past, bag as many as you | trousers. 


Among the Niam-niam, another tribe, 


chance to hit. Dr. Schweinfurth was »earied of so | the men take an incredible amount of trouble with 
much goose diet. He tried varied ways of cooking | their hair, while the women have no thought or care 


them—stuffed them with rice, dressed some with 


about theirs. King Munza, the Niam-niam monarch, 


tomato sauce, served some with mushrooms, and | had a chignon a foot and a half above his head, and 


then in sheer satiety was compelled to cut goose and | wore a goat of moiré antique. 


Says Dr. Schwein- 


take to ducks. ‘To those interested in a free and furtl, ‘‘ I was intensely interested in gazing at the 


open Zoo, a vast field of enjoyment presents itself 


- {strange weird-looking sovereign, of whom it was 


A tich variety of animal life is developed in the |eommonly reported that his daily food was human 
Wilderness; not only did the shore swarm with| flesh. With arms and legs, neck and breast, all 
tamuses, whose vestigia were like deep|bedizened with copper rings, chains, and other 


Pit-holes, but the ground was scooped out in places 


strange devices, and with a great copper crescent at 


Ywated by rows of crocodiles, which now basked | the top of his head, the potentate gleamed with a 


only thirty paces in their front. Great iguanas and 
makes rustled in the dry grass. Everywhere under 
the trees were snake-skins and egg-shells; above in 

© branches was heard the commotion of the 


shimmer that was to our ideas unworthy of royalty, 
but savoured far too much of the magazines of civic 
opulence, reminding one almost unavoidably of a 
well-kept kitchen. His appearance, however, was de- 


mischievous monkeys; whilst birds of many a cidedly marked with his nationality, for every adorn- 
ment that he had about him belonged exclusively to 
Central Africa, as none but the fabrications of his 


Species, eagles from giant nests and hosts of flut- 
ring water-fowl, gave incessaut animation to the 








would befall these fine gentlemen on their divans, 


a perfect silence reigned on board ; the bees subsided | and where would they turn for all the trifling com- 


forts of their daily life? Their sluggish nature 
would be invaded by a feeling of disquietude that 
they had never felt before; they must either die or 
| become new creatures! This description, which 


the bees from the boat, and setting it afloat they | applies to every rank of life, is only a reflection of 
drove it to the other bank. Free from further ap-| the lethargic apathy that prevails in every Oriental 
prehension, we could now examine our injuries. | State; an inference necessarily follows that of equal 
| importance with the abolition of slavery is the dawn 
I extracted all the stings from my face and hands, | of a new life in the East. 


If this regeneration is 
| impossible, then slavery is a permanent necessity. 

| Dr. Schweinfurth is a good man, and has the canse 
| of the slavers and man-eaters, the downtrodden and 
| devourable sons of Africa, much at heart. We do 
not share the Doctor's prepossession for that miser- 
able country. It is a nice enough looking object in 
be map of the world; it is an interesting land to 
|touch on, to the extent of Alexandria, Cairo, and 
| the Pyramids; if is fascinating to read about in 
iconnection with Xury and Robinson Crusoe ; and it 
affords the tribe of Jellaby and Quail subjects for much 
spiritual exercise; but as a land to go to war for, or 
| against, a country to trouble ourselves with attempts 
| to liberate and civilise, Africa is simply an unre- 
|munerative speculation, from its Heart to its Epi- 
| dermis, 








| {Avorner & Co, } 
\A Spring Dream. (Kin Friihlingstraum.) 
| Words and Music by Can.i ZornuEr. 
Remembrance. (Erinnerung.) Song. English transla- 
tion by Epwin Simrson. Music by Cant Zoriimn. 
The above are deserving of notice as being out of 
the usual run: in style they are peculiarly German, 
| with the smallest possible amount of thought in the 
verses, and great pains to elaborate it in the music. 
It requires a peculiar taste and training to enjoy 
this kind of composition, but there is never any- 
thing offensive, and there dre many little nuances 
which indicate a cultivation of musical feeling sought 
in vain in the generality of English drawing-room 
pieces. 


Song. 


Baitisn Cottzan or Heaurn, Kuston Roap, Loxpon.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
tion with a medi having for its trade mark ‘* a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of Jaines Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Tradé mark on Morison's medicines are the words ‘* Morison’? 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
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Office, 56, King-street, Regent-street, W. In, 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, MARCH 18, 1874. 





A new opera by Ponchielli has been brought out 
at la Scala, entitled ‘‘ J Lituani.” 

The ‘ Marco Visconti” of Petrella has inaugu- 
rated the season at the Teatro del Verme. 





Berlin is following the example of Vienna in the 
construction of a theatre for opéra comique. 

Mr. Wilford Morgan has arrived ix London from 
the United States, after an unusually rough passage. 





Mr. John §8. Clarke has returned to this country 
in excellent health, and will shortly reappear upon 
the London stage. 





“ La Jolie Parfumeuse” by Offenbach will be the 
next Alliambra production, with the forces already 
in Mr. Baum’s employment. 





The first representation of “ La Fille de Madame 
Angot”’ took place at the Teatro Nuovo of Naples a 
week ago, and excited great enthusiasm. 

We have heard favourable accounts of a new opera, 
“ The Rose of Navarre,” the music by Mr. Reginald 
Churchill, which it is said will be shortly performed 
in the metropolis. 





Lecocq is writing a new opera called ‘* Don Juan 
XIV." for the Folies Dramatiques, where ‘ Fille 
Angot” is still running, at a profit already to the 
manager of £40,000, 





We understand that Mr. Lemare has purchased 
the Angell Town Institution, Brixton, and intends 
refitting this building, adding several improvements, 
as a hull of music and entertainment. 


The ‘management of the Queen's Theatre is said 





Professor Glover's national oratorio, “ St, Patrick 
at Tara,” will be given at the Concert Hall, Dublin 
Exhibition. Palace, on Monday, the 16th inst., with 
full band and chorus. Arrangements are bej 
made for repeating this work in London during the 
coming season. 





The rehearsal of M. Octave Feuillet’s « Sphinz" 
at the Francais is being pushed forward with the 
utmost activity, and the impression prevails that it 
will take its place in the bills before the end of 
March. Mdlles. Sarah Bernhardt and Croizette will 
both appear in it. 

The third lecture on Energy was given at tho 
South Kensington Museum on the 7th inst., in 
which Professor Carey Foster enlarged on the 
principal forms of heat. He explained that it may 
be either actual or potential, the same as mechanical 
energy; and illustrated by numerous experiments 
the different ways in which bodies may obtain or 
lose it. 





‘* La Belle Bourbonnaise,” the new operetta which 
is to replace ‘‘ Madame Angot”’ at the Folies Dra- 
matiques, has been definitely cast, and will, 
probably, be soon produced. The music, by M, 
Coedes, is said to be of so remarkable a character 
that M. Cantin has ordered of the composer five 
works, to be delivered in so many years, for which 
he is to pay him the handsome sum of £2000 each. 





From Vienna we hear that Mdme. Patfi made her 
rentrée in ‘La Traviata” with her accustomed 
success, and, in spite of . still-existing financial 
depression, attracted as large an audience as the 
theatre could contain, the receipts amounting to 
over £800, The usual floral tributes were lavishly 
showered upon her, and Mdme. Patti had to bow 
her acknowledgments seven or eight times after 
each act. The enthusiasm of her Vienna audience 
appears to increase. 

The fourth concert of M. Gounod’s Choir will take 
place at St. James’s Hall, on Saturday evening, 
March 21st. The program contains among the 
attractions M. Gounod’s new ‘‘ Ave Verum” in C 
(first time of performance), ‘‘ O Salutaris Hostia” 
(** SS, Angeli Custodes.”) Mrs. Weldon will sing 
“The Better Land,” ‘My Beloved Spake” (‘Song 
of Solomon,”) accompanied on the violoncello by 
M. Paque, and the Page’s Ballad from ‘“ Jeanne 
Dare,” in French. M. Gounod, by general desire, 
will again play ‘‘ The Funeral March of a Marionette.” 





Mr. Carl Rosa has decided upon founding 4 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music in 
memory of his late wife Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, which 
will bear her name. It will be awarded by competi- 
tion to British born female vocalists between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-two years, and the sue- 
cessful candidate will be entitled to two years’ free 
education in the Royal Academy of Music. In 
connection with this scholarship there will be also 
a prize of a gold medal«with Mdme. Parepa-Rost’s 
likeness, which will be awarded to the best female 
vocalist inthe Royal Academy of Music at the annual 
public distribution of prizes in July. The first elee- 
tion will take.place in April next, for the admission 
of the successful candidate at the commencement of 
the Midsummer term. 





The production of Lecocq’s new opera, ‘ Girofla 
et Giroflée” is due in Brussels next Thursday. The 
action turns upon the indistinguishable likeness of 
two twin sisters, who are both engaged to be 
married. One of them is unfortunately abducted 
by pirates just before the ceremony, and a8 the 
match is an advantageous one, the parents deter- 
mine that the wedding shall be attempted even 2 
the absence of a real bride. Accordingly the re 
maining sister does duty for her own weddi 
and for the absent one’s. The lover of the missing 
girl never detects the difference. In mancuvres to 


to be projecting a revival of Molidre’s “ Malade| avoid discovery the three acts are taken UP 
Imaginaire,” with Mr. Edmund Leathes in Mr. | uumerous shifts being devised for not presenting 


the two brides together; and it is only at the end of 
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the piece that the missing sister returns and is 
allotted to her legitimate owner. It will be seen 
the plot is Indicrous enough, if the music prove 
only worthy of the composer of ‘“ Fille Angot.” It 
should be stated that the locale is fixed in Spain. 





The fortunes of Strakosch, in Boston with his 
north-star Nilsson, have been in marked contrast 
with those of Maretzek and Pauline Lucca. 
Probably ® more brilliant success, in a material 
point of view, was never achieved in Boston, or in 
New York either, in any one short season than was 
achieved by Mr. Strakosch in the fortnight which 
has come to an end at the Boston Theatre. It con- 
sisted of nine evening and two afternoon per- 
formances. Nearly every time the vast auditorium 
was literally packed; and not once, even on what 
are called off night, was there an audience which 
could not be called verylarge. The total receipts 
are said to have been 46,000 dols. In such results, 
says Dwight, much is due to fashion, humours of the 
moment, and many things not musical nor pertain- 
ingindny way to esthetic taste or culture; but there 
must also have been in the performances an unusual 
amount of true artistic merit to make all this possible 
ina community so long accustomed to good music. 





The intelligent little performer, Miss Powell, whose 
stagecraft may be remembered at the Adelphi 
Theatre, where she played the child in the prison- 
scene With Fritz, who also appeared in “ The Green 
Bushes,” with Mdme. Celeste, and ‘ Chivalry,” at 
the Globe, has, through a long and painful illness, 
been suddenly struck with total blindness. The little 
lady, now aged six years, has happily recovered her 
health, though not her sight; the parents, therefore, 
tuning their thoughts to the child’s future, are 
anxious to have her trained as a musician, and seek 
an introduction to that end. We are not informed 
whether the original illness was in any way attri- 
butable to the premature forcing of theatrical work, 
vith its accompanying late hours, exposure, and 
liability to cold, upon an infant who should have 
been at home in bed at the hour when audiences 
were applauding her. We fear that health, if not 
life, is too often sacrificed in the case of these baby- 
actors. Whether little Miss Powell’s affliction can 
be ascribed to her nightly work we cannot say; but 
in most cases of the kind the burden laid upon baby 
shoulders is a weight which may crush the after- 
growth. 

Under the title, “‘Z'he Waves of the Sea and of 
Love” (“Des Meeres und der Liebe Wogen”) a 
drama by Grillparzer, the dramatist who died last 
year, has been brought out at the Hoftheater, 
Berlin. The piece is a dramatization of the old 
Greek myth of Hero and Leander. This is certainly 
a subject more adapted to the composition of a lyric 
or epic than a dramatic poem, as may be clearly 
seen in the attempts of Grillparzer to dramatise it ; 
the lyric and epic moments preponderating even here, 
and rendering just these parts the most successful. 
The meeting of Hero and Leander in the groves of 
the temples, and the nightly watch in the tower, 
display such grace and tenderness, and such high 
poetical beauty in the expression of sentiment, that 
one is fairly carried away by theircharms. Perhaps 
the love scene between Romeo and Juliet may have 
passed through the mind of the German poet at the 
time. Not any ode of the modern German poets, 
not even Paul Heyse and Geibel, can in the tender- 
hess and beauty of the description place themselves 
on a level with Grillparzer. The only great objection 
to the reproduction of the old classic world is that it 
has always something foreign and cold for modern 
audiences. Moreover the productions of Grillparzer 
require study and reflection, and few habitual play- 
goers have time or inclination to devote to such 
reading. He is a poet for the library, not for the 
stage, 





The truth that the very distant past, however 
shrouded in romance, can never be made interesting 
M stage representation, has just been illustrated by 
the failure—even among so phil-historic and senti- 
Mental a people as the German—of an old Brahmin 


legend dramatized for the Berlin stage by Baron 
Wolzogen. At the National Theatre, Berlin, the 
fairy tale of “‘Sakuntala” by Kalidasa has been 
brought out as a stage piece. But the legend, nearly 
two thousand years old, has not aroused any interest. 
A correspondent states that the figures of the ancient 
Indian period—King Duschyanta, and the holy Dur- 
wana, the Brahmins and penitents, the strange 
culture, religion, and veneration—create an inde- 
scribably disagreeable impression. Wolzogen has in 
some degree attempted to accommodate the antique 
Indian costumes to present views, but by so doing 
he has destroyed the secret charm of the old poetry. 
Whatever in the original is naif and natural is 
rendered by the reproduction frivolous and artificial. 
The dark and mysterious domination of the mythical 


Oriental lyric has been changed to sentimentality ; 
the wonderful prose of the Indian poet containing 
doctrines of the Sanscrit, which are interspersed in 
the pure lyrical parts, has been transformed into 
iambics; and the penetrating thoughts of Kalidasa 
are too frequently replaced by modern pathos and 
high-sounding phrases. Old Indian poetry is surely 
an incomprehensible material for the drama of the 
day. The stage is intended to represent the actions 
of the present world in ideal form or psychological 
circumstance, exciting our sympathy or antipathy, 
but in this case it is an impossibility, if we are ever 
so disposed, to transplant ourselves to the banks of 
the Ganges some two thousand years ago, which 
indeed only a minute searcher of the Sanscrit could 
do at any time. It is a matter of course that such 
an attempt as Baron Wolzogen’s should fail, or at 
least bo regarded as an interesting curiosity. 





A deplorable spectacle of partisanship was exhibited 
at the Alhambra on Saturday, but we believe the 
management have takenisteps to ensure that it shall 
have been an exceptional occurrence. It seems that 
the engagement of Miss Rose Bell and of Miss Kate 
Santley on the same stage has given rise to rival 
parties in the audience, and the Bell faction showed 
themselves on Saturday more than usually assertive. 
Not content with applauding their favourite to a 
violent extent (which so far was a warrantable enough 
proceeding) they determined upon humiliating’ her 
supposed rival. Accordingly, when Miss Kate Santley 
made her entrance in the first scene of Mr. Byron’s 
burlesque, she was hailed with such a storm of dis- 
approbation as is rarely heard in a theatre. Hisses 
and groans were lavished upon her, and the whole 
house was in an uproar. When a few seconds of 
silence could be obtained Miss Santley faltered out 
two or three broken sentences, expressing her hope 
that she had ever been a faithful servant of the 
public, and her contrition if she had unwittingly 
given cause of offence. She then left the stage; 
whereupon a tumult ensued, which it would be hard 
to describe. The audience, however, insisted on 
Miss Santley’s reappearance. After the lapse of a 
short time Miss Santley appeared on the stage again, 
led on by Mr. Baum, and, although unnerved, she 
went on with her work, and the piece was allowed 
to proceed as usual. A more determined and un- 
deserved attempt to hiss an actress off the stage it 
would be impossible to imagine. Luckily the attempt 
is not likely to be repeated without summary punish- 
ment falling on the offenders. We have always 
advocated the liberty of hissing in cases where anew 
production or a new performer is submitted to the 
public. But in the present issue, both piece and 
actress have been before the public ever since 
Christmas ; there was no question of special offence; 
the insult was the mean effect of rancour inspired 
by rivalry. It recalls the silly partisan spirit com- 
mon to audiences a century ago, but it is quite 
opposed to the tolerance and impartiality on which 
all orderly theatre-goers of to-day have a right to 
insist. 

Amid much that is not worthy of reproduction for 
the public eye, a medical journal of America 
publishes some curious particulars of the social 
relations of those miserable captives, the Siamese 
twins. As might be anticipated, their connection 
was far from ensuring the sympathy desirable. 





power is changed into fatalism. The sweetness of. 


Chang, it would seem, was the one with whom it was 
* difficult to get on.”” He had of late years, we are 
told, become a drunkard, and suffered under the 
infirmity of a morose and irritable temper. Not- 
withstanding that Eng is said to have been of an 
amiable disposition, ‘“ quarels between the brothers 
were very frequent, and sometimes led to blows.’ 
A pugilistic encounter of any duration or severity 
must, however, have been obviously impossible in a 
case where a knock-down blow would have been but 
a doubtful advantage to the person inflicting it, and 
it is natural that they should have resorted to other 
means of settling their differences. They never, 
indeed, seem to have tried arbitration, which persons 
closely united have sometimes found so satisfactory, 
but on one occasion a quarrel led to an appearance 
before a magistrate, and the question of separation 
was then seriously discussed, Eng saying that Chang 
‘‘was 80 bad that he could not remain connected with 
him.” Tho rupture, however, remained a figurative 
one, and, we suppose, must have been in due time 
healed, though they never seem to have resumed 
completely amicable relations. One prolific source 
of disagreement seems to have been the fact that one 
of the twins was ‘‘ more prosperous”’ than the other, 
and there is no doubt that inequalities of fortune 
between the pair must have presented themselves in 
a peculiarly tantalising form under the circum- 
stances. The left-hand twin, for instance, could 
hardly sit down with contentment to a cold shoulder 
of mutton and table-beer while the right-hand twin 
was luxuriating on turtle and venison ; and the con- 
sciousness of the presence of a well-filled purse ‘‘ so 
near and yet so far” from his own empty pocket 
must have been very trying to the former. On the 
whole, we cannot but think that nothing became 
these brothers in life so well as the leaving of it; and 
if their demise could have been accelerated by fifty 
years or so, many revolting scenes and a good deal 
of misery might have been spared. 





AIMEE DESCLEE. 





“T founder at the haven—je sombre au port:” 
these were among the last words which closed the 
brilliant yet melancholy career of Aimée Desclée, 
who died on Sunday last. The expression truly 
described her career and its termination. The 
most gifted actress of comedy that the French 
stage has in our time produced—the ideal of all 
that is poetic and intense in that line of dramatic 
art—the eulogised of the cosmopolite world which 
knows the French theatres—the first actress, in 
short, in the capital of the drama—struggled for 
years against baffling winds of opposition, and 
through mists of obscurity. Her first attempt to 
please the Paris playgoers fifteen years ago was a 
complete failure. At the old Vaudeville in the 
Place de la Bourse she never got beyond secondary 
parts. ‘I do not know why I could make no im- 
pression,” she would say in after time, ‘‘ for I acted 
then every bit as well as now.” Disheartened 
her ill-luck in Paris, Mdlle. Desclée accepted en- 
gagements in Belgium and Italy, and for many 
years never appeared before the footlights in her 
native land. About the year 1867, M. Dumas fils 
happened to see her play in one of his own pieces 
at Brussels, and at once endeavoured to persuade 
her to return to the Parisian stage, prophesying 
certain success, and offering to use all his influence 
to obtain her a good engagement. For two years 
Desclée hesitated, and at last gave way, and con- 
sented to appear at the Gymnase. But again little 
or no notice was taken of her; and it was only when 
Sardou’s “ F’rou-Frou” was brought out and Desclée 
created the part of the erring wife that she at length 
achieved the success she so richly deserved, but 
which had been so long delayed. From this time 
forward her career was one triumph. M. Dumas 
fils was well pleased with her acting, and he set to 
work and turned out pieces so indifferently written 
that only the actress’s incomparable art saved 
them. 

The war broke out and the theatres closed; but 
when the Gymnase opened again, which it did 
shortly be re the rise of the Commune, Maile. 
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Desclée returned to her post, and acted nightly 
throughout the two months’ insurrection. It was 
playgoing under fire, literally. A shell burst one 
day in the actress’s rooms in the Boulevard 
Magenta, and smashed her furniture, including a 
grand pianoforte. After the restoration of peace she 
appeared in the ‘ Visite de Noces’ of Dumas, a play 
which she disliked on account of its licentiousness. 
It is indeed a curious feature in her career, that 
profligate as were the morals of the Dumasian pieces, 
there never lived a more modest and pure-minded 
actress than Desclée. Her apartment to the last 
was a humble lodging in the Boulevard Magenta, 
where she lived in the plainest style with an old 
nurse, a dog, and a cage of canaries. Her tempera- 
ment was religious and melancholic: a convent was 
to her the goal to which she desired one day to 
come. Her letter to Dumas quoted at the funeral 
betrayed these traits. ‘I shall finish,” she writes, 
“by entering a convent. That is certain; it is my 
fixed idea. WhatcanI do here? Why this agita- 
tion, these combinations, these useless studies ; this 
vocation of mountebank; this existence at once 
empty, monotonous and noisy? To embellish one’s 
poor features, compress one’s frame, change the 
colour of one’s hair, rub one’s nails to make them 
shining; and then with a studied manner recite 
certain things, not one word of which very often 
expresses one’s real thoughts; lie, in fact—deceive 
the eyes and ears of the crowd in order to amuse 
them fora fewhours. Frankly, where is the purpose 
of all this? What the use, and what comes of it 
afterwards? But why am I not happy, or at least 
content? I have no person, no thing to complain 
of; how many women in my place would thank 
Heaven! The house is filled; every night there 
are flowers and triumphs enough to satisfy all the 
Minotaurs of the stage. But no; itis all the same 
tome. The recapitulaton of all this is that I shall 
The illness 
which carried her off conduced, no doubt, to this 
frame of mind. It was a malady which caused her 
almost incessant agony for six months; and the 
operation which as a last resort was performed, 
caused a prostration which proved fatal. She 
passed away at the early age of thirty-seven, in the 
plenitude of her mental powers and the zenith of 
her fame. 

Besides the dramas we have mentioned, Desclée 
lent fictitious strength and ornament to those poor 
plays the ‘* Princesse Georges” and ‘* La Femme de 
Claude.” It was the recognised opinion that she 
alone saved these pieces from utter failure. Leon 
Saya’s play, La Gueule de Loup,” she could not 
save ; but she was the prop of Dumas. Her genius 
lay in her wonderful intensity yet complete natural- 
ness. She was never conventional, never stiff, 


never allowed one to see her art while one was|own defiant and masterly way, discusses a mar- 
In the spring of last year Malle. | vellous thesis in music which however has no direct 
Deselée accepted an engagement to play in London ; | bearing on the passions of either joy or grief. It 
she was very anxious to create a favourable impres- | is lovely and beautiful, tender and true; marked by 
sion in England, and not a little nervous about her | staid thoughts and strong feelings; but by no pos- 
first appearance before a British audience. Not| sible stretch of the imagination can it be associated 
content with providing herself with the usual letters | with any representation of the passion of joy. 
of introduction, the great actress eagerly sought the | This was beyond Beethoven, for when he wrote it 
advice of any friends whom she thought likely to be} he was in a plight, wretched and miserable, of 
able to give her advice as to her best way to win | which he had the keenest perception, but could see 
The best advice, it is needless | no star of hope in the horizon. 


watching her. 


English applause. 


ness, her modesty and self-devotion are her 
monument, even beyond the genius which elevated 
her highest among her contemporaries. 
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MASSINET’S ‘MARY MAGDALENE.” 








The future of music that is to last depends upon 
the intention and belief of those with whom the 
realization of the so-called ideal has bestowed 
power over that essence of the art which is de- 
scribed as creation. We may take it that between 
1780 and 1760 nothing could surpass—nothing has 
surpassed—the cool, calculated certainty — the 
ineffable tenderness exhibited by Sebastian Bach ; 
nothing has ever exceeded, or can exceed, the 
nobleness of thought, the impetuosity in execution, 
and the breadth of effect manifested by George 
Frederick Handel. It was the outcome of that great 
educator of humanity, the inspired records of reve- 
lation and the rise of Christianity thrown open to 
the people. The Bible was made the home-book of 
these two great composers and of theirrace. They 
had its contents at their fingers’ ends. Through its 
pages they saw what was life and what was truth; 
and started firmly fixed as to the two grand main 
points of artistic work. It was their natural dis- 
position to concern themselves with the highest 
thought appertaining to humanity. There was no 
danger on their side which might tend to lead toa 
technical excellence surpassing the emotional expres- 
‘sion. The character of their thoughts is ever 
supereminently apparent as dominating over the 
mere forms of utterance, notwithstanding the pre- 
cision and force of these forms. They clung to the 
old rule—truth first, plan or design second, and 
execution last; and as they were eager and intense 
|in grasping this triple hold over strong and noble 
artistic work, there was no failure in any one of the 
three. 

As no musician, since the days of Bach and 
Handel, has equalled the saintliness or heroism seen 
in their music, it is plaiu music has been, as to 
these two points, upon the descent. Thought 
arising, as a habit, from the reflex operation of 
Christianity on the mind and temperament has 
given way to mere sensation; and the boundless 
capability of music has been narrowed into that 
lower sphere—mere sensuous excitement. With 
Beethoven there was much of the goodness and 
greatness of that noble animal—man; but he 
worked from a simple humanity point. 
shut-out world he was the victim of much inward 
tumult. In his later days he undertook, in a long 
symphony, to idealize the joys of humanity. Poor 
man! little did he know of the joy of his race and 
its high privileges ! In the first movement of this 
symphony, this high and original thinker, in his 


The slow move- 





to say, was to act just as she did in Paris without ‘ment is rather an illustration of resignation than 
thinking of her audience, and it is equally needless { joy, and this the composer felt, for he moves away 
to say that Mdlle. Desclée hardly required such | into the region of the picturesque, and lightens its 
But her best efforts were marred in this | tone and feeling by an allusion to a sentimental form 


advice. 
eountry by the prudishness of the Lord Chamberlain 


who refused to license her most famous impersona-| this great work is one sudden and violent shock, 
Besides being the most gifted actress since | almost paralysing the singers and frightening the 
Rachel, Desclée was a musician of no ordinary | audience, 


tions. 
talent. 


like. Gounod was the special object of her admira 


tion, and his ‘“* Romeo” her favourite work. Her | wretchedness and misery that it is ‘ music’s highest 
physical agony left her no peace for the past six | form andexpression ” is a sad misapprehension both 
months, and her very last words on the morning|of music and manners, and an utter ignorance of 
she died were, “ Seigneur, Seigneur, pitié! cest| the objects and desires of human life. 


trop souffrir.” 


She read fluently at sight, and could play | tiful or lovely,in any part of this choral vociferation. 
by heart every bar of an opera which she happened to | It is the wash of turbulent waves, the horrors of 


It is sad indeed to know that a| phony was written in imitation of the author's 
woman who gave such keen intellectual delight to | Choral Fantasia—another mistake, but not so un- 
thousands should herself have suffered so poignantly | bearable, because not so long nor so spun out. 
up to the very last. But her patience and gentle- 


,| of the dance. The whole of the choral portion of 


There is nothing stately, splendid, beau- 


-|mist and storm. To affirm of this outbreak of 


The sym- 


Living in a; 
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fortune; for composers, wanting the braing and 
heart of Beethoven, have seized its idea and its 
mechanism, and adulterated both to the lowest uses 
and basest purposes. Without Beethoven's sincerity 
his earnestness, his struggle to be just, honest, ond 
single-minded, they have degraded their model into 
the artificial, sensual, and nugatory, High thought 
has passed away, and low purpose taken its place, 
True spirit has fled, and nothing remains but mode 
and fashion—the way of doing the thing; and the 
thing itself is utterly wanting in invention. There 
are marks of toil, but the toil is toil of weakness ang 
distress. There is some briskness and sume friski. 
ness, but no fire and no soul. If not marvellously 
drowsy, all this imitation is small, mean, coarse, 
blatant and unmerciful. There is no such thi 
now as joyin music. The stateliness of Bach ig 
over, the majesty of Handel, the simplicity of 
Haydn, the sentimentality of Mozart, the vehement 
urgency of Beethoven—all these forms of joyfulness 
and its broad varieties have departed, and little we 
hear is there that promises refreshment or fructifj- 
cation. The successors of Handel thought little of 
the high impulses that gave life to the Bach and 
Handel music, and hence they lost the power. The 
light of music became obscured. Dissonance ig 
darkness, consonance is light, and the former was 
used as shade to the bright, bold, broad masses of the 
monarchs in counterpoint. But now composers work 
in darkness, all is shade, incapable of novelty and 
destructive of power. Under the false notion of 
‘the spirit of orchestration” every liberty and 
license has been permitted. The unhappy Berlioz, 
somewhat of a symphonist, deceived himself with 
the notion that he was a Gluck. In his ‘ Christus” 
there is no mystery, no joy, no grief. We are tired 
of the shepherds and their Savoyard piping, in which 
there is no curiosity, no intelligence, no interest, 
and not a glimpse of the heavenly light or the 
ethereal choir. Wagner, in his war against melody, 
song, the vocal organs, couplet, romance, and arietta, 
has trodden the broad road to the City of Destruction. 
The heads and hearts of such composers represent 
dissonance—cloud and darkness arising from their 
own mistaken notions of human life, its calls, obliga- 
tions, and rewards. 


Recent music-makers have begun to perceive this 
situation and its real significance. They are going 
back to sounder elements and more righteous forms. 
The oratorio has become fashionable, and there 
exists a strong desire to make it a standpoint of 
progress. The Paris Academicians have taken it 
up, and amongst the most well-known composers 
stands Monsieur Massinet, who about two years ago 
gave the Parisian world a new oratorio entitled 
“ Mary Magdelene.” The libretto of this work is 
from the pen of Monsieur L, Gallet, and it is written 
in a shape and spirit supposed to be most acceptable 
to the Parisian public. The oratorios of Handel and 
Bach are professedly not the models of either Non- 
sieur Gallet or Monsieur Massinet. The “‘ Messiah” 
and the “ Passions” are termed great epics; the 
“Mary Magdalene” is butan idyll. The grand dramas 
of the Christian faith, which inspired the imagina- 
tions of Handel and Bach, display “ too much of 4 
cold faith, and too little of the warmth of the poetical 
legend.” 

We aro told that in the Deity of Handel and Bach 
is perceived the ascetism of the Christ of Holbein, or 
the awful figure looming through the clear-obseure 
of the canvas of Ribeira. The Saviour of Messrs. 
Gallet and Massinet is portrayed with the soft and 
gentle expression of a Correggio—the painter who 
resigned the love of all spiritual beauty in sacred art 
for beauty simply physical and corporeal. Bach and 
Handel sent forth the word of evangelic truth with 
the voices of the apostles and prophets. Their musi¢ 
was the outcome of a true enthusiasm preached tos 
world of doubt and unbelief. Their music is admitted 
to be of the utmost purity, and their line and form 
so correct and perfect as not to need the éclat of 
colour: but unhappily the cold severity of the dogma 
absolutely shut out the poetry of the facts. Messrs. 
Gallet and Masssinet take up the ‘ Ecce Homo” 
notion, and their portraiture of our Saviour is that 
of “‘ The Son of Man” exercising his fascinations upon 








This symphony has turned out to be a great mis- 





the native population of Galilee, and concerning bim- 
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self solely with the welfare of humanity. “ Jesus 
Christ is the essence of Divine love in absolute 
purity, andthe Mary Magdalene the portraiture of love 
jn all its human weakness o’ercome by the wander- 
ings of the heart, but ultimately recovered and purified 
by effective repentance and a free pardon.”’ A libretto 
of this kind is a meagre substitute for the aggrega- 
tions of facts produced by the Lutheran Cantor and 
the worthy Nonjuror of George the Second’s time. 
But we must be thankful. There is the fact, the 
return of the Parisian musician to the sacred and 
the spiritual ; a nourishing of the grand and abiding 
influence of Christianity upon musical forms of art. 

The oratorio opens at the gates of Magdala. Here 
are camels and asses, merchants, pedlars, pilgrims, 
publicans, pharisees, soldiers, men, women, and 
children, and a general chorus about everything, any- 
thing, and anybody. Mary, the beautiful and re- 
pentant sinner, appears, and so does Judas, who is 
her Mephistophiles; and there is more chorus, more 
sorrow, and more gibes and insult. The Saviour, 
called the Nazarene, enters on the scene; a trio 
follows, the crowd is dispersed, and Mary returns 
home with a promise thnt Jesus will come to her, 

In the second act we discover the abode of the 
Magdalene ; all is prepared for the presence of the 
Saviour, the servants sing, Martha and Mary sing, 
Jesus presents himself, Alleluias are intoned, the 
apostles arrive, evening comes on, and there is a 
choral vesper-song, when in break the soldiers with 
the Jewish hierarchy, led by Judas. Jesus 
istaken and carried off to the court of Caiaphas. 
The third act is Golgotha, Calvary, the Cross and 
the two thieves, soldiers, pharisees, bishops and 
priests, the mob, the women disciples, the Magdalene 
at the foot of the Cross, uproar, darkness, the cry, 
“Jt is finished !” earthquakes, and an ‘immense 
cataclysm.” Every instrument in the orchestra has 
been hard worked, every voice in the choir pretty 
well exhausted. Now follows the garden of Joseph 
of Arimathea, the sepulchre, the watch, the break of 
morn, Mary and her attendants, the Resurrection, 
chorus of angels, the crowd take up the refrain 
“Surrexit} Christus,” Jesus disappears, and the 
oratorio closes, 

In all this there is no great fantasticism of inei- 
dent, and much scene-painting and local colouring. 
There is no invention, no healthy action, no foreible 
truth; for the supernatural has been degraded into 
amere mundane scenic effect. The facts of the 
mystery —the Incarnation of the Deity and the 
sacrifice on the cross are altogether veiled and 
obscured ; what we see and hear is mere secular drama, 
a scene on the mount outside Jerusalem, which 
simply concerns a few ignorant and bigoted priests, 
in which the world has taken little or no interest, 
and the poet and musician apparently still less. 
What other result could be expected from the 
labours of two gentlemen who start with the blinding 
falsehood that the apostolic records disclose the 
character of our Saviour as hard and stern, and 
that the music of Bach and Handel is monkish and 
ascetic. Here is an utter absence of faith and love 
in the work, and the core of it must be all hollow 
and rotten. There is no true spirit, nothing to 
idealise, no warm animating emotion. That which 
connects humanity with spifitual poweris wanting; 
hence there is no greatness of style, no habit of 
devation, no purity of thought. There has been 
no real grasp of these solemn events, and hence no 
true treatment of their deep meaning. Of course 
here is much solo work, delicate work, broad and 
massive work, much musical painting and, very 
Poperly, in the style of the day; but what is 
Wanting is saintliness and sacredness of character, 
and an originality arising from the personal view 
of the artist as to this ineffable mystery. Mere 
musical painting means nothing, for it can be applied 
‘© anything, The broad definite forms of music, 
are something slow and soft, or something fast and 
noisy, or their intermediates ; and they can be made 
‘represent anything and everything. Composers 
Whose eyes are blinded and whose hearts are strangers 
fo the glory of great work and great faith grope 
abont in the fogs and mists of Vanity Fair, and their 
music is simply external, sentimental, and sensa- 





» There is really nothing in their musical 


paintings. Such paintings are as old as the hills. 
It is heard in the Oriental operas two and three 
thousands of years old. Of what effect is Christianity 
to artists of this class? Qf what use is the music of 
Bach or Handel? For aught that these moderns do 
there might be no * Calvary,” no “ Messiah” of 
Handel, no ** Passion’ of Bach, 

It is gratifying to note that there is a tendency 
with the Parisian composer to acknowledge and 
adopt the oratorio. The Idyll of Holy Scripture is 
infinitely preferable for musical illustration to the 
complicated vulgarities of the Meyerbeer opera, the 
ill-veiled horrors of Goethe or the infectious 
corruption of the present musical stage in France. 
Any revival of the grandeur or the tragic power of 
Bach and Handel is not to be thought of, but a 
school of music in which there is more of the soul 
and less of the animal is a possibility; and the 
composer, in the words of the late Dr. Binney, would 
not injure himself or his cause by trying ‘‘to make 
the best of both worlds.” In the “* Ruth” by Mons, 
Franc, in the “ Fire from Heaven” by another 
Parisian aspirant to classicality in music, and in 
the present attempt by M. Massinet, not forgetting 
the ** Tobias’? of M. Gounod, there are principles 
which lead to no certain progress, because not capa- 
ble of perpetual novelty, nor leading to an infinite 
variety, nor likely to sustain any just sense of energy 
or power. Oratorio composers must not be content 
with colouring mere drapery, and they must eschew 
the hypochondriacal and the love of making a sensation 
by a pretended picture of the lurid lights of evil 
passions. There can be no gaining the ideal, the 
elevation of lasting oratorio composition, without 
moving away far ahead of the present fashion of 
ordinary dramatic music. There can be no purity 
in the license of the Oriental dance, no love in 
hatred and violent death, and yet these themes 
appear to be at the bottom of the grand opera seria. 
Music has been degraded long enough by such 
shameful misuse of its powers, and we trust we are 
not mistaken in the indications apparent of brighter 
and happier days. 





STAGE MORALITY. 








The British actress is the creature of contrary 
circumstance. She is admired and ignored, feted 
and snubbed, at one and the same time. Applauded 
for her talent, eulogised by the critics, run after by 
the photographers, tasting to the full the sweets of 
popularity, she somehow misses one element im- 
portant to the fining and toning of a woman’s life— 
an important element, too, in a woman's happiness. 
We mean association on terms of equality with the 
worthiest of her own sex. It is no use disguising 
the fact; it is no use taking refuge in the con- 
ventionalism of the profession that as pure hearts 
and chaste lives pursue their labours behind the 
footlights as in any other calling of existence. 
Perhaps they do, to a certain extent, and in some 
instances; but for all that the average actress is 
beyond the social pale. ‘There are glowing ex- 
ceptions of course to the dismal rule. An actress 
may gain the personal regard of the Queen herself ; 
several actresses have married into the nobility and 
blamelessly carried down an honoured lineage. 
Such instances should prove that the stage has no 
debarring influence; but unfortunately the majority 
of examples point the reverse way. Take the great 
bulk of female public careers, and the rule shows 
that while prosperity in this vocation is followed by 
wealth, fame, adulation, and nearly all the practical 
comforts of life, including domestic affection, it just 
misses attaining the one grace, social esteem. The 
average actress does not command—for the forces 
are too strong against her—that supreme content- 
ment of woman, the equal companionship of other 
women whom in all respects she can look up to and 
admire. Her friends of her own sex mostly labour 
under some little social disqualification like herself ; 
are also actresses ; or wives of married Bohemians; 
or novelists of the fleshly school; or women over 
whose past the shadow of some old but unforgotten 
eloud lowers. The looseness of the great theatrical 
world is so general, that even the honestest actress 
@aunot exclude from her list of acquaintances those 


quasi-respectabilities, who are “ better now than 
they used to be.” And there is always something 
miasmatic in such an atmosphere which keeps away 
sensitive organisations of the outer world, Hardy 
men of the world may penetrate these spheres 
without forfeiting their self-esteem, The actress 
shall know many gentlemen in the best acceptation 
of the term. But it is the ladies who keep aloof; 
it is they whom neither personal virtue nor personal 
grace can win over save in such solitary instances 
as are hardly countable in the mass. 

For this insurmountable prejudice the actresses 
have only their own sisterhood to thank. As we 
say, a desperate looseness pervades the footlight 
world; unnumbered temptations assail the poor 
women who make the stage their calling, and these 
temptations find human nature weak to resist. The 
wealth and profligacy of man turn for sport to these 
hunting grounds and find the prey numerous and 
easily caught. Itis all very well for some censors 
to wax virtuously indignant over that mortal weak- 
ness which yields after many sieges, and which takes 
the facile path to advancement and ease. It is all 
very well to denounce the “ disgrace” that women 
should prefer gilded dishonour to an unrecorded life 
of labour and an uncertain future, But while 
humanity remains frail, and while sin presents such 
advantages, the thing is not unnatural; and in this 
aspect there is more room for sorrow than for scolding. 
And these red-hot censors and denouncers are often 
themselves far from spotless in walk and reputation, 
Place them under a similar harrow, and their own 
choice would be no less peccant. The rankness 
which corrupts the private life of the stage 
is not to be reformed with objurgations. 
Neither can it be met, us apologists strive to meet it, 
with absolute denial and a challenge to name 
instances. Whenever a preacher of the boards 
arises to cry ‘‘ All is vanity and corruption,” somo 
violent partisan is sure to spring up and exclaim, 
‘There is no vanity neither corruption: give your 
instances, if your dare. Is it Miss So-and-So, or 
Mrs. This, or Madame That?” and so on, right 
down the list. Of course Boanerges cannot give 
his instances; the law of libel being severe, and 
the difficulties of proof enormous, And then the 
defence waxes bold, and cites as ensamples of 
impeceability the very names notorious in the roll 
of shame. The initiated world smiles sadly at the 
farce, and the outside world remains as ever aloof. 
Surely the moral core of theatrical life is the subject 
neither for farcical denunciation nor for burlesque 
defence. It is a pitiable wound, and it abides ; and 
there is little hope of healing except from some 
internal change of constitution which seems likely to 
demand little short of a miracle to bring about. 





POET AND COUNSEL. 





To rue Eprror, 

S1xr,—I have just stumbled upon a volume of 
‘* Poems and Translations” of various merit, which 
is dedicated in the following form ; 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
SIR ALEXANDER EDMUND COCKBURN, Banr., 
Lonp Cuier Justice or ENGLAND, 
ETC., ETC,, ETC., 
Tus VoLumE 
18 MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIDED 
BY ONE 
WHO SHARES IN THE FERVENT ADMIRATION, 
HONOUR, AND REGARD 
WHICH THE WHOLE BAR FEEL 

FOR THE JUDGE, THE JURIST, AND THE SCHOLAR. 

One of the poems, I observe, is entitled “‘ The 
Legend of Lewie.” Will it surprise your readers to 
learn that the author is Edward Vaughan Kenealy, 
LL.D. ?—Your obedient servant, Aw Ipuen. 

—_—__ 


THE BAIREUTH OPERA SCHEME. 





The system of interviewing, that is of describing 
4 private call upon a famous man and the ensuing 
conversation with more or less exactitude, is not 
confined to the American press. It flourishes in 
that of Germany; and the German interviewers are 





generally much more circumstantial than the 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 
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Americans in the little homely details and the 
characteristic traits. For example Herr J. C. Lobe 
in the Leipziger Musikzeitung narrates a call upon 
Richard Wagner with full particulars. We retail 
the report for the sake of the information about the 
Baireuth opera house. 

The dimensions of the new Wagnerian temple 
(says Herr Lobe) are truly colossal. Imagine the 
three largest theatres of Berlin thrown into one, and 
you have an idea of the enormous edifice now in 
course of erection for no other purpose than to 
enable representations of the Wagnerian music of 
the future to be given in a style such as the works 
of no operatic composer have enjoyed. I asked a 
labourer to tell me where I could find Richard 
Wagner. ‘There he stands,” he replied, pointing 
to a group of carpenters. All of them were in their 
shirt-sleeves. One was a tall man, with black hair, 
swarthy complexion, and most remarkably-chiselled 
features. This was Wagner, the composer of 
““ Tannhiiuser” and ‘* Lohengrin.” I hastened to 
him and said: ‘Herr Richard Wagner?’ He 
turned round to me, and acknowledging my address, 
took from me the letter of introduction I presented 
tohim. It was from Joachim, the great violinist, 
his most intimate friend. He read it carefully, and 
said, then: ‘ My friend Joachim writes to me that 
you would like to hear all about my opera-house.” 
«There have been rumours,” I replied, ‘ that you 
would abandon the whole enterprise, owing to the 
exhaustion of funds collected for it.” He said 
laughingly : ‘‘I know that my enemies have circu- 
lated that report. But that is groundless. Among 
my friends the rumour has never found any 
credence. They know better. They know that I 
never gave up anything, no matter how great the 
obstacles I had to surmount. Here,” he added, 
pointing to the unfinished edifice, “that has cost 
me two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. I need 
three times that amount more. Last week I had but 
twelve thousand dollars in my exchequer. Yesterday 
I received a letter inclosing an order for three 
hundred thousand dollars more. You will go home 
with me. I will show it te you. Whom do you 
suppose this generous gift is from?” I said I could 
not guess who the generous donor was. ‘‘ Why, his 
Bavarian majesty sent me that princely gift,” he said, 
laughing. ‘King Louis?” I exclaimed, ‘ but—” 
“Ah!” he interrupted, gaily, ‘‘ You think what 
most people believe, that the king and I are enemies. 
There is nothing in that report either. King Louis II. 
has a head of his own, and so have I. But, if we 
quarrel sometimes, we still remain friends. The 
king gave me one hundred thousand dollars for my 
theatre before.” 

All this conversation had been carried on in the 
presence of several carpenters. Herr Wagner gave 
them some instructions, and then conducted me 
round the theatre as far as it was finished. I was 
excessively struck with the colossal dimensions of 
the stage. ‘ But this will require an immense 
orchestra,” I exclaimed. ‘‘ No fewer than three 
hundred performers,” said Richard Wagner, gravely. 
“IT have written my operas for vast orchestras. 
‘ Tannhiiuser,’ my first opera here, will have a band 
of the above number of instruments. There will be 
seventy-five violins, and twenty-five trombones. 
Then will people, for the first time, learn what I 
intended with the overture.” ‘‘ Will not the expense 
be very heavy?” Iasked. ‘ For the musicians and 
singers? No. I have now more applications for 
gratuitous co-operation from first-class singers and 
musicians than I can use. Joachim will lead the 
violins, Liszt will preside at the organ. And,” he 
added, with glowing face, ‘ that organ will be a 
superb one—more powerful and melodious than the 
one at Ulm, although it will not be quite so large. 
That organ will be a present, too,” he added gaily. 
** But what will be the destination of your grand 
opera-house permanently?” I inquired. ‘I shall 

present it to the nation in 1878,” he replied, gravely, 
** on condition that every year once, for two weeks, 
deserving operas of young German composers be 
performed there in imposing style. Thus my opera- 
‘house will become a national institution in the truest 
sense of the word—an institution that no other 
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tributes to genius which will have a sympathetic 
echo throughout the world.” Here the maestro’s face 
glowed with enthusiasm as he uttered these eloquent 
words. ‘Let us go home,” he said, after a brief 
pause; and we walked slowly up Main Street again. 
Every now and then a citizen passed us. All of 
them greeted Richard Wagner with affectionate 
reverence. The people of Baireuth seemed to 
understand how much lustre the great enterprise of 
Wagner will shed upon their humble city. They 
have already made him an honorary citizen of Bai- 
reuth, a distinction conferred on no one except him 
and Bismarck. 
At Wagner’s house I was introduced to his wife, 
a beautiful and accomplished lady, and a true help- 
mate to her eminent husband. She is his secretary 
and cashier. She showed me the above-mentioned 
letter from the King of Bavaria, and allowed me to 
copy it. It was very brief, and to the point. 
Howenscuwanaav, October 15, 1873. 
‘My dear Wagner: Here are three hundred thou- 
sand dollars more for your opera-house. Thatsum, 
I trust, will be sufficient. Louis.” 
‘** And when will the opera-house be opened?” I 
asked. ‘If I live,” replied Wagner, solemnly, ‘‘on 
the 1st of May, 1875. Itcannot bedone before. On 
that occasion we shall have an audience such as has 
never been assembled in a theatre before. Already 
have I invited.all well-known operatic composers, 
even my bitterest enemies. Nearly all of them have 
answered that they would be present. Of course the 
kings and emperors will be here too. It will be a 
grand festival for little Baireuth. Three new hotels 
will be built by that time.” 
Herr Lobe left Wagner with the impression that 
he was ‘‘ the most genial, energetic and modest of 
all the eminent composers” he ever met. Every one 
will vouch for the ‘‘ modesty.”’ 





FRANCE. 





Parts, March 11th. 
You will have heard—all Europe will have heard 
by this time—of the death of poor Desclée. A 
more pathetic end of that noble nature cannot be 
imagined. Aimée Desclée was universally beloved 
as well as admired: the brilliancy of her reputation 
never spoiled the modesty and gentleness of her 
character. Her remains were conveyed to earth on 
Tuesday over the snow-strewn streets and through 
the biting wind. The best workers in art and 
literature gathered round the pall; the poor who 
had so often benefited by her generosity crowded to 
weep over a lost friend; and outside the church of 
Saint Laurent stood over three thousand people 
who had in vain attempted an entrance. A mag- 
nificent choral service, which lasted over an hour 
and a half, had been ordered by some unknown 
admirer of the actress’s surpassing talent. The 
‘Pie Jesu,” very fairly rendered with the aid of M. 
Caron’s powerful voice, was particularly effective. 
After this impressive ceremonial, the cortége re- 
formed, led by M. Montigny, director of the 
Gymnase, Alexandre Dumas, Emile Augier, Vic- 
torien Sardou, and composed of all literary and 
dramatic Paris. All walked bareheaded to the 
cemetery, where Dumas delivered the funeral 
oration. He pointed out how the singer and the 
actress had similar souls, with variety of expression. 
The second was not behind the first in having 
always to interpret masterpieces. It was not her 
fault if she had no Mozart. She would have been 
Celimene in the “* Misanthrope” and Juliet in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy. We have done what we could; 
she has done more than she could, and thus she has 
killed herself. Yes; killed. The art in which she 
was first is an art so seductive, so applauded, so 
intoxicating, that it is fatal to certain delicate 
organisations. The emotion which we spectators, 
some thousand or twelve hundred, share amongst us, 
is yet sometimes so great, so exacting, that it makes 
us burst into tears, shouts and marks of applause— 
that emotion the dramatic artist is compelled to 
hold pent up, often for long, within her single self. 





civilised country can boast of; and the annual per- 





formances in it will {be like the Olympic games in| penetrates, the movement, 
ancient Greece; grand, superb festivals of art;| which makes our souls hang on the very lips of 
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the gesture, the cry 


the actress—what does it cost her? What studies 

what heart-beatings, what fevers, what sleepless 
nights, what struggles with nature for nature? She 
observes, compares, recoilects. In order to ~ 
produce the author and seize the spectator, the 
artist, descends to the depth of her own 
nature, searches, agitates, shakes, exhumes 

dissects, sometimes profanes. What matter! the 
artist must be true; the inspiration possesses her, 
and the public calls. The most subtle impressions, 
the most secret memories, the most sacred griefs 
to be withheld from the nearest friend, eyen 
from oneself—the actor must reawaken all 
alike; must begin again the passion that was 
thought to be ended ; resuscitate the grief that was 
believed to be dead ; and call back the soul to what. 
ever state his art may require. Recall the Piercing 
wail that Talma uttered when he heard of the death 
of his father, and then, a few seconds afterwards, 
murmured, ‘Ah! if I could reproduce that on the 
stage !’’ And when at last, himself face to face with 
death, he took a mirror and looked into it upon his 
own fleshless visage he exclaimed, “ What a pity one 
could not play Tiberius with such a face!” Genius 
is afatality. Desclée bore on her features symptoms 
of the fatality. She underwent all its vexations, 
disgust, and discouragement. She wished to escape 
from it, but could not. She wished to be obscure, to 
enter a convent. The shining triumphs of the stage 
brought no real content. What clamour there is on 
the surface about the life of an actress—what solitude, 
melancholy, bitterness, in reality—what poignant 
struggles within. It is six months since she fell, 
conquered, and the longed-for repose so often prayed 
for came at last. She had called for death, and yet 
did not believe it was come. Her last deception in 
this world was to imagine she should live a long 
time. Men had told her falsely that she would not 
die. God, who never dies, told her by her priest that 
she was about to depart. She thanked God, and 
confessed. ‘* She has a noble soul,” said the priest, 
and he was right—it was a true soul. I saw hera 
few hours after the confession. ‘‘ Why do I not die” 
she asked in a feeble voice. When one has confessed 
one has the right to die. Am I still to be deluded?" 
From that moment she continued to suffer, but 
always in silence. She had said the last words she 
wished to say on earth. Having spoken to.God, she 
would speak to no one else. 

It should be remembered that it was through 
Dumas’s persuasion that Mdlle. Desclée was iuduced 
some fifteen years ago to leave Brussels and com- 
mence a struggling career in Paris. Years of un- 
availing effort were passed at the Gymnase, until 
‘“‘ Frou-Frou”’ was written; and Frou-Frou made 
Deselée. Then a few short years of continuous 
tiiumph—then a breakdown of health, a six months’ 
agony, and death! 

The grand ball on Monday night at the Tribunal 
of Commerce was a magnificent success. Seldom if 
ever has been witnessed a more brilliant féte. It 
far exceeded any given here last summer in honour 
of the Shah, and even transcended the celebrated 
ball to which, in 1867, Baron Haussmann invited the 
sovereigns then present in Paris. The aspect of the 
grand courtyard, which had been transformed intoa 
dancing room, was most original. The arcades ont 
the ground floor were covered with mirrors, round 
which were trained climbing plants and a profusion 
of natural flowers. The second tier of arcades on 
the first floor was hung with crimson silk curtains, 
heavily fringed with gold, and the smaller row of 
arches above was filled with palms and other exotics. 
A veil of rose-coloured silk spangled with stars con- 
cealed the glazed roof. The effect of the electrical 
light streaming down through this drapery was quile 
unlike anything ever seen before. It looked like the 
rays of a full moon finding their way into a bril- 
liantly illumined Moorish Court. Vast as were the 
dimensions of the ball-room, it was so densely crowded 
that dancing was not always conveniently carried 
on. 

The Italiens is emphatically the rendezvous of 
fashionable Paris. It is singular that, to obtain this 
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not seem @ priori specially well adapted to conciliate 
the upper ten. He altogether repudiates the star 
eystem, and depends for success upon the ensemble. 
Every opera is most carefully rehearsed before it is 
qnnounced, and no point of musical importance is 
neglected. The consequence is that his habitués are | 
treated to performances of more generally even ex- 
cellence than the subscribers to much larger and 
pore pretentious theatres can secure. Witness, for 
instance, the first performance of ‘ Semiramide.” 
The two principal characters were sustained by 
young ladies, both pupils of ‘M. Strakosch utter 
novices to the stage: one not twenty years old 
gnd the other only just passed that enviable age. 
Five months ago neither pupil had as yet sung in 
public. The novices referred to are endowed, I must 
own, with exceptional powers. Mdlle. Belval has a 
pure, bright, resonant soprano, perfectly even 
throughout its extensive register, and she vocalises 
with extraordinary skill. Her scale-singing is 
beyond reproach, and she rendered many piano 
passages with a refined expression that could not 
be overpraised. On the other hand, she is far 
from graceful in her gestures, and indeed she has 
much to learn in stage-demeanour. No such com- 
plaint can be urged against Mdlle. Belocea, who, 
although equally a novice, walks the boards as 
though she were to the manner born. In her 
splendid costume she looked the foung warrior to 
the very life, and maintained an earnest demeanour 
which surprised those who had only seen her as 
the langhing-eyed Rosina. All the music is well 
within the wide compass of her genuine contralto, 
and she articulates the difficult Rossinian passages 
with rare distinctness. Without pretending to 
compare Mdlle. Belocca’s voice or execution with 
those of such a singer as Mdme. Albani, to say 
nothing of others, it cannot be denied that, take 
her all in all, the débutante is already the most 
engaging of all living Arsaces. The charm of these 
young ladies consisted in the abseuce of all violence 
or obvious effort in their singing; their voices blended 
well together, especially in the famous duet, 
“Giorno d’ orrore.’’ They were ably supported by 
Signori Padilla and Fiorini, and the orchestra was 
simply admirable. Too much credit cannot be given 
to Signor Vianesi for the smoothness of the general 
performance. Even the band on the stage was kept 
under due control, and the familiar overture evoked 
a hurricane of applause. It has always been a 
standing joke to make fun of the scenery at the 
Italiens, but M. Strakosch has this time turned the 
joke against the jokers. For while the French 
“Grand Opera” is obliged to content itself with 
insignificant décores in its temporary home, the 
Italian manager has had magnificent scenery painted 
for the revival of ‘‘ Semiramide”’ in the self-same 
house. Nothing could be more artistic than the 
richly sombre Eastern interiors, and nothing more 
superb than the new costumes, But, after all, the 
chief beauty of Rossini’s opera as played at the 
Italiens is the rare harmony of the ensemble, 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 


— 
SELF RESPECTING BALLET-GIRLS. 

In a Glasgow court Sheriff-Substitute Erskine 
Murray has issued an interlocutor in the case of the 
Estelle troupe of danseuses against Mr. David Brown, 
Proprietor of the Royal Music Hall, Glasgow. The 
pursuers sought to recover the sum of £44 for four 
Weeks’ salary, at the rate of £11 per week, alleged 
die through wrongful dismissal. The defence was 
that the four members of the troupe had refused to 
dance, when requested to do so by the manager, after 
anencore. They declined on the ground that the 
dress of one of their number had become disarranged. 
hey were afterwards dismissed. The Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute was of opinion that the real cause of the dis- 
missal of the troupe was because they refused to sit 
in the American bar or green room in the dress in 
Which they had appeared on the stage—although 
this was denied by Mr. Wallace. The Sheriff found 
that the defender had failed to prove that the dis- 
Missal was justifiable, and that the pursuers were 
entitled to the stipulated salary of £44 for the four 


Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Go. 8. Wihb if CG, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


Now Ready. 


To wHicn are ApDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 1}d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. ‘The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magniticat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review 
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London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition, Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &c., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. . . 


** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
} y ’ } penny 


FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “* The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tur Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C, E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








Weeks, and he also found the defender liable for 
espenses, 
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J. B. CRAMER & cos! 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
_ COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


B. CRAMER AND OCO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EVROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J. 








J.B. CRAMER & COS 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


0.—4} Octave Meiodioen, with pare 
CREE ookssetaviarcarcuaceas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
ON Brees Tee errr 
3,.—Four Stops and Knee Sw ell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany ........ 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 
4a,—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut.......- 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
GEA) oi ccsecccosesee 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, FulJ Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Sw ell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut 


cvhbieceuh - 
9a.—Sevén Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .........043 40 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

OG THO6 HWE oc ccc csccccs 45 oS 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 = 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 pe 
9e.—Light Stops and Knee Swell .... 55 es 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 - 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 i 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 

FENG TINUE 66sec ccdecccones 85 i 
11.—Ten Stops, 23 Octaves German 

Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 

and Foot Swell ........ sees 100 46 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

and Hand Blower ......... - 110 


138.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
Blower..... 06beseeerse «+.-125t0150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 0a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., axv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 





J. B. CRAMER & Co/s 
HARMONIUMg, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 65, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s, 
Four Octaves, 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 75, 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 8. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 93,; 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s, 


One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator, 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops, 
Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo, Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté, 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Kne® Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon, 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois. Petite Expres+ Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accoupiement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. ion, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 


J.B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST 
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j, B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


BY ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 





There sits & WEG... 6.45 cess co ececseee es cnceseseeceecs is 
Sweet GPeAMMEL. ....sceseccccccscccccccdcvcceccccsccces 40 
SG BEE OF SIO ois 0604 06 ecncs ac denctdiccocsores & O 
4umevere ! (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Pio Gallons GAPS... 00.00cccccccccecscoccces » 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ..... e 68 
Oh! bella mia......... + ee 








BY LOUISA GRAY. 





My White TOSC .. 0... .sccceseceeecveeserecsccssaseccens 4 
le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme, Lancia) ............ 4 
Yorgotten, (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G., 4 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) .........0....ces0008 4 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 
My old love, Remembrance” ..........ceseceseesseee 4 





—_ 


BY O. BARRI, 


_— 


OE WEN oi. 0e doenvrtesotstsecrsesssssnsissnn, & © 
PO TID 00 ckns dnsicnbenacecsssctesenccscen 6 8 
Alone for ever. In Dand F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy ANSWEF sicceiccctcccccccssseedederessscssce 40 
Not amare foo prcnccccccceccce ss bs be be iccdestececcesed 40 
NUN 50h cs.cbn-as sdedeqsacresssercnsnsee & 


The Widdem CHOTA 66.02 00.00.0000 000000000 00 sbesdbsocese 
The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Malle, Liebhart) .......seeceeseees 
Restored oo rccosreveccscscescvcsseves 


~-r - 
ooc eo 





BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 





Words, Valo Words. .o...cccscccrsscscctdccdccisocsscss @ 0 
The sea SWALLOWS... secs ceceeeescnee 0 
_ ELPP ERSTE TPCT PLL PT eT EPEC eee Tere eT rere Pheer 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. ....cccsccsccccsecscsccce & 0 
Thoughts focco-cccccceccccccccsceccccocccscccccccsccces 4 0 
BEE TVG 0. cecccpcececcccctoseccccccoccecccccestoss & © 
Twilight 2... cecccces . 40 
TU EMNOD: 00: ch: bs00es dens netegoerbesaacesenckgoanes OS 
Friends ............++Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
GTO WRF ocite .. 0008 808009 40 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .....s.ss0ssse08 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) ............ 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 


I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
PE A Sate PND ao dacwes cacesicccvesictscace © © 
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BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT, 
ONIN 1:00. 0b avindnn inch ac baw. veneccasgusbeuunen On 
MN Sschacerepaderesnsantccatsidedeisresiab aa e O 
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BY HENRY SMART. 
The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .,.............. 8 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ..........c.ceeeeees 8 


PETeTeTTy iT 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 
and Tenor) $00000.00 6000 co coccdocceccccceccescccccce: OB @ 
I ed nenheos macssin et 0 
Eventide, Trio. (6.0.7.).....00000ssssecessesssscceses 4.0 
SP UNOMNN III. wnicoscescnsstesesonesetesarannes O06 

es 
LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
REQENT STREET, W. 








CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—VviZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,,  Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. RA a tat fe Res Oem Kary: 

THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 
originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Conarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of cach instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Tilustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J, B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Mooraate Street, Crry. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., West Sraezt, & Western Roap, Briauron. 
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ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. 6d. 


































PART THE FIRST. 


LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of | BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (0... - 
ial... scsin ic iiretis ae ai casstiseiaaeabebabiaa mins 1 3 | HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ..............., e. 

THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 | WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (Is Bermany.) Introduction, &, 0 19 

IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and | THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus ............., 1 9 
COs itoctiwcecessw diiike'n CANON ER Cakes ue eee then 0 9 | BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... ) 1 

I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus......cscesceseeceecescnes 1 9 | IF THOU HADST KNOWN. Solo (0.) s.-ssesseseerersersees ; 


DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.7.3.).. 1 1 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio-(s.s.4.) and Chorus,, 1 4 


PART THE SECOND. 

















s. d. 8. d. 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (8.8.A.7.B.B.) ...s.es04 sonnei 09 
RIAN: snsctacihussipiocinebsattiantninetstanuntonss 0 6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus............ coves S48 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus ........cscecssesesssseeeees 16 | 
The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
8. d. 8. d. 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. Im A flatandG (r.) 4 0 IF YE BE RISEN (1.)..00...0.ssssceeeeee sescateatnabaletes 40 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (B.) .......... 4 0 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio.......... 3 0 
4 WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (¢.) ......ecececeseeeeeeees 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 
i GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InEandG(c.)...... 4 0 
i) a te 5 ane , 
ip Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
ih ; 
bin B 
i ' 
i A Sacred Cantata. 
| 
4) . 
i THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
ah) 
5 
c 
JI. CC. M CAUL. 
lt THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
i HEHNRY SMART 
4 bs 
} 
f PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 8s. 
be | s 
" j : 8. d. 8. d. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (8.A.7.B.) ..cccscccccccecesces 0 10 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied) 0 4 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB, Chorus (5.4.7.B.) «2.06.60 seen 1 3 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus.........++ cerreceres 09 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 
f 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. i 
sd. | nae . 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air .......sse.seseees 3 0 |} THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE........000+0006 3 : | 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte,........+++ seveesese 26 | BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto).......sseeeseeereeeeeee 3 | 





Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO.; 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Frwed gud Published by Jasas Swirt, of 65, King-strevt, Goldeu-square in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swiyt & Co., 65, King-stroet aforesaid Friday, March Vs, 1814, 











